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ENGLISH EXPEDIENTS AND FRENCH FINANCE. 


The costs of the war, and the manner in which it is proposed 
they shall be met, have excited more discussion than any other 
topic recently brought under public consideration. During the 
whole of last session, when Mr. Gladstone was broaching new 
theories, and at the same time augmenting direct taxation, to 
provide for what was then considered to be a preliminary ex- 
penditure, he was forewarned that the position he had assumed 
was an erroneous one, untenable both in principle and pre- 
cedent. Abandoning all sound advice, and cleaving only to his 
own pre-conceived notions of finance, he repudiated the assist- 
ance which he could have so readily obtained by coming into 
the open market as a borrower, and sooner chose the indirect 
mode of raising, through a further issue of Exchequer Bonds, 
the funds necessary to carry out his estimates until the proceeds 
from the extended imposition of fiscal burdens should be re- 
ceived. Although this proceeding was unfortunately sanctioned 
by a majority, who, being led away with the specious explana- 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer respecting the pros- 
pect of an early peace, and the self sacrifice required to sup- 
port so glorious a cause, had not the courage to think for 
themselves, it was predicted by many, who properly appreciated 
the situation in which we were placed, that the consequences 
would not long remain undiscovered. Without desiring to take 
too sombre a view of impending evils, we think it will be per- 
ceived that the ill effects of that policy are now only too plainly 
apparent. 

In distinguishing between a reckless and a provident expen- 
diture, the contrast must be drawn not so much in relation to 
actual figures, as to the circumstances which may justify the 


employment of the amount involved, Anill-directed economy is 
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often productive of greater mischief than a profuse outlay, if the 
whole of the correlative events are not judiciously weighed in 
determining the course to be pursued. In this respect, the 
Chancellor and his associates have undoubtedly erred ; for, not- 
withstanding a great boast has been made of. the entire cost of 
the war, as far as it has yet proceeded, having been defrayed 
from the receipts of the year, the terrible condition to which 
our forces have been reduced in the Crimea must be in a mea- 
sure attributed to the inadequate provision for their comfort, 
considering the nature and importance of the expedition. 
Allegations, indeed, may be justly levelled against the impedi- 
ments created to a speedy execution of orders through the pre- 
dominance of official prejudices; but, potent as these may 
appear, the first grand mistake was a disinclination on the part 
of the Government to acknowledge the serious character of the 
emergency, and to receive the assistance which capitalists and 
others would have so willingly tendered, had the slightest over- 
tures been made. 

Instead, however, of attempting to conciliate the classes who 
could at any moment support the Government, and aid their 
representative in his financial schemes, there was a marked dis- 
position to disparage the means usually employed for maintain- 
ing our supremacy ; and “ loan jobbing,” as it was termed, was 
sought to be discouraged, as a species of business which deserved 
the fate of our highest criminal offences. But, while we were thus 
chary of availing ourselves of a practical and authorised method 
of supplying the funds essential to proceed with and support a 
severe campaign, our neighbour and ally, France, directed by 
wiser heads and more subtle statesmen, openly came forward 
and proclaimed her desire to negotiate a loan for £10,000,600. 
Was her call unanswered, or were any perverted theories 
allowed to interfere with its progress? The immediate success 
of the operation showed, on the contrary, a desire on the part 
of the public to give the most efficient countenance to the plans 
of the Emperor, and, through the adoption of the principle of 
open tender, it went off with startling éclat. 

This closed the first financial epoch in the history of the war 
in 1854. Haggling, as we had been, as to the measures which 
should be taken to raise our £10,000,000 or £16,000,000, 
France, by an astute and provident step, obtained the whole 
amount she required, without pressing inconveniently on herself 
or her subjects. One would have thought that the lesson taught 
our Finance Minister would not have been easily effaced, and that 
he would have been prepared to improve the opportunity on the 
earliest occasion. Not so, however. A further period elapses, 
and, despite the general belief that additional supplies will be 
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required to prosecute hostilities against Russia, we are quietly 
informed, on the first meeting of Parliament for the Session 
1854-55, that the financial statement will not be introduced 
before the usual time—the sole question immediately necessary 
being a Savings Bank Bill. Is this the conduct of our friend 
and ally on the other side of the channel? No; certainly not. 
More prompt and vigorous action was to have been expected, 
and these expectations are realised to the letter. Louis Napo- 
leon, in his address to the Legislative Council, at once intimates 
that further pecuniary assistance is required, and that a proposal 
will, without delay, be submitted for their approval. 
A law is passed on the 3lst of December, providing that a 
loan of 500 millions of francs (20 millions sterling) shall be 
opened in two stocks—the one of 44, the other of 3 per cent. 
The price of the former stock is fixed at 92 francs, that of the 
latter at 65f. 25c.* This rate being rather below the current 
price of the market, and a period of 18 months allowed to pay 
up the loan by instalments, the whole advantage afforded by the 
operation amounts to 3.43, or nearly 34 percent. No subscrip- 
tion is to be received for less than 10 francs of Rentes; and the 
subscriptions under 500 francs of Rentes are to be taken 
integrally in preference to the larger sums. Such are the con- 
ditions of the loan. 
' The result, as might have been anticipated (the principle of 
open tender being, as it will be seen, preferentially recognised), 
was, that the sum subscribed in France in nine days, from the 
8rd to the llth of January, amounted to 2 milliards 175 
millions of francs, or 87 millions of pounds sterling, on the 
whole of which a deposit of 10 per cent., or £8,700,000, was 
immediately paid. Of this sum, 83 millions of Rentes were 
taken at 3 per cent., and 18 millions at 44. The number of 
persons subscribing was 177,000; of whom 126,000 subscribed 
in the departments for 777 millions of capital, and 51,000 in 
Paris for 1,398 millions of capital. England subscribed for about 
150 millions, and the continental States for about a similar 
amount. As the sum subscribed was fully four times the 
whole amount of the loan, it became necessary to decline three- 
fourths of these demands, and it was found that the small sub- 
scriptions for less than 500 francs Rentes amount to 836 millions. 
The consequence has been that, although the English subscrip- 
tions through Messrs. Rothschild, Messrs. Baring Brothers, and 
Messrs. C. Devaux, are all void, and arrangements have been 
made to return the deposit money, theré is the stupendous spec- 
tacle of France again meeting with inordinate success in the 


* The terms, in their official form, will be found in the notes to the article on 
the “ Finances of France,’”’ in the present number of the Bankers’ Magazine, 
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face. of a general pressure and considerable mercantile embar- 
rassment. The resources of the public, especially the middle 
and lower classes, are quite as great in England as in France ; 
and if capitalists are not to be favoured with the notice of our 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, let these functionaries appeal to 
their less wealthy supporters, who will probably be as able, in 
’ small if not large amounts, to extend their assistance. 

What can be more encouraging to a government or an indivi- 
dual statesman, than to perceive such an immediate appreciation 
of the measures propounded for the benefit of the civilised world ? 
But, instead of that vigour and discernment, so requisite to guide 
the councils of a nation in a perilous period like the present, we 
are called upon to behold vacillation and weakness of the most 
lamentable character. 

By this double stroke of financial policy, France has laid the 
foundation of internal order, which, it is to be hoped, will be 
preserved for many years to come ; and this, co-operating with 
the friendly alliance established through our joint endeavours 
to repress the aggressions of the Czar, must eventually further 
strengthen the bond of unity between the two countries. 
Although we may deplore the absence of that foresight on the 
part of our ministers which has prevented them from seizing 


earlier the golden chance of supplying the demands upon their 
treasury to an almost illimitable extent, we cannot but trust 
that remedial steps will, at no distant date, be taken, to 
rectify the anomalous position in which we now stand. 








OUR AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 


Tne year 1854 was a memorable period in agricultural history. 
The grain harvest of 1853 throughout Europe had been greatly 
below an average; the autumn seed season of the same year in 
England, and some other countries, was of an unfavourable cha- 
racter; and a general feeling of uneasiness pervaded the public 
breast. Famine or no famine, appeared to be the question upper- 
most in every thoughtful head, as the year 1854 gradually sped 
its course from January to August. Then, for the first time, was 
the public mind relieved. Then, for the first time, did it fully 
value the conviction and confidence which we sought to impress 
when writing in the Bankers’ Magazine of February, 1854, that 
Providence was always kinder than man’s deservings, and that, 
by energy, prudence, and economy, we should pass safely 
through the crisis, and weather the storm. Up to the middle 
of July, tlie agricultural prospects of the year were fraught with 
gloom. The weather had been cold, and otherwise so uncongenial, 
that the harvest must be late was pronounced as an absolute. 
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certainty, and that it would be deficient in quantity or quality 
was felt with almost equal confidence. Soon, however, the as- 
pect of affairs was, in our own country, entirely changed. To- 
wards the end of July, we had some glorious hot weather, that 
brought forward the grain crops rapidly. Then followed genial 
rains, that filled the waving ears. And then, again, followed hot 
and long-continued fine weather, that perfected the crops, and 
secured their being gathered in a condition scarcely ever 
equalled in any preceding year. 

We happened to be taking a short tour in the country during 
the harvest times of 1853 and 1854, and the remarkable con- 
trasts that they presented will never he wholly effaced from our 
memory. In 1853, all was gloom and anxiety. In 1854, alk 
was congratulation, and thankfulness to the Providence that 
had so unexpectedly crowned the year with gladness. 

Never did weather, in two short months, so greatly affect 
the state of agricultural affairs as in 1854. It is the opinion of 
many practical men of sound judgment in the corn trade, that 
unfavourable weather during these two months might have 
“ sent up wheat to 120s. or 130s. per quarter.” Under favour- 
able weather, it fell 20s. per quarter. Who, under such circum- 
stances, can fail to have been impressed with a two-fold subject 
of congratulation—first, of the bountiful beneficence of Provi- 
dence; second, of the prudent integrity of our merchants in 
Mark Lane, and our bankers in Lombard Street, who, under 
such a transition of circumstances, had so regulated their trans- 
actions as to meet honourably all their engagements, with scarcely 
so much as one exception of any great marked character? 

Now, however, re-actionary indications presented themselves. 
Intelligence arrived that established, beyond all doubt, the fact 
of a great failure in the grain crops of that vast corn-producing 
country, the United States; and concurrently therewith, also, 
the fact that the war in the East must necessarily prove a great 
and protracted struggle. Again, wheat, which sold in September 
would have realised only 50s. per quarter, was sold by the end 
of October for 75s. per quarter. 

In great staple commodities like those of corn and money, 
there must necessarily from time to time occur circumstances 
that frustrate the most careful calculations and estimates; and- 
when we cast our eyes back to the brilliant harvest weather of 
1854 in our own country, the failure of the harvest in the 
United States, the war, and other minor circumstances, we see 
no cause for surprise that our estimates of last year were not 
literally verified. As an approximation to the truth, as nearly 
as could be anticipated, in the absence of any power to control 
the clouds of war and weather, they will bear retrospect. 
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To refer to the future, we may first note that the crops of 
1854 in England proved as much beyond, as in the United 
States they proved under, an average year. Hence—taking also 
into account the exhausted character of stocks of grain throughout 
Europe, in August, 1854; the partial stoppage of supplies from 
the Black Sea; the confidence imparted to holders by the con- 
tinuance of war; and the stimulus to production consequent 
upon the abundance of money, as compared with former years, 
when the influx of gold from Australia and elsewhere was 
almost unknown—we see no reason to consider the present high 
prices of grain as artificial or speculative. It is the opinion of 
some, that the farmers of our own country have sold a larger 
portion of their stocks than is usually the case at this period of 
the year, and that the stock throughout Europe is still small, 
The supplies from abroad have unquestionably been only mo- 
derate ; and, although abundance is said to be at sea, we see 
no cause to anticipate any material fluctuation in existing 
prices. Stocks are light at all the leading ports; and, notwith- 
standing those of the Baltic remain open, the supplies have been 
thus far inconsiderable. It is important to notice, that the 
prices of grain in every country throughout Europe are yearly 
more closely approximating, and that those of England would 
appear more and more to regulate the prices of the world. 
Whether this be attributable to recent legislation, or to any 
other cause, it is an evidence of a sound and healthy state of 
commerce, not less than of permanent agricultural prosperity. 
The year 1854 was a year of remunerative prices to the British 
agriculturist ; and if this were so, the year 1855 must be a year 
of great agricultural prosperity. The crops of 1854 were about 
as much beyond, as those of 1853 were below, an average; still 
there has thus far been no material difference of prices in the 
two years. Nor do we at present anticipate any. It is true 
that large orders have been received at New York for corn and 
provisions on English account, but so have they also on conti- 
nental account. The latter circumstance would not appear to 
indicate the existence of any large stocks among our continental 
neighbours. Owing to the existence of war, we cannot look 
forward to supplies from any of the ports east of Gibraltar, nor 
ure supplies from the Black Sea to be relied upon. The ques- 
tion arises—have we sufficient to last us till the harvest? We 
believe that we have; and whilst, on the one hand, we do not 
anticipate any material rise of existing prices, we feel, on the 
other hand, that he must be a bold man who would hold his 
stock for higher markets. The autumn seed time of 1854 was 
highly favourable. The young wheats are regular, and look 
remarkably healthy. The dry and open weather from October 
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to December, followed by genial frosts and snow, will prove 
beneficial both to the autumn-sown crops and to the soils pre- 
paring for spring-sown crops. The potato crop for the year 1854, 
it may further be noticed, is better than was at one time antici- 
pated. How far the failure of the hop crop of 1854, and the 
increase in the malt duty, may affect the price of barley, is a 
matter of minor import, that may be left to the consideration of 
our barley-growers, maltsters, and brewers. It is sufficient that 
we conclude our observations upon the wheat market by remark- 
ing, that importations thus far have been much below an average, 
and that we see no cause to anticipate any material change of 
circumstances. 
- Touching the provision markets, we should rather look for 
higher than for lower prices in the articles of meat and cheese. 
The general condition of imported foreign stock continues 
inferior. The drought and bad hay harvest of 1854 must have 
a tendency to abridge production, whilst the continued influx of 
the precious metals must stimulate consumption. 

Subjoined is an account of the comparative supplies of beasts 
and prices in Smithfield, for the month ending December 81st, 
in each of the following five years :— 

SUPPLY OF BEASTS, 

1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 
24,239 20,554 21,018 23,304 20,298 
Prices per 8lbs., sinking the offal. 
3d s.s.da4s8:d sda 8d s.d8d 8s. d 8d sid. 
2 8to4 0/2 10to42 |22to40/32to 4110/3 4to54 

The comparative numbers of sheep and other animals, and the 
prices thereof, do not materially differ from the foregoing. 

We continue to hear complaints of the evils consequent upon 
the monopoly in the article of guano, but we much doubt 
whether a greater evil has not arisen from the reckless and in- 
cautious use of artificial and other manures. Strong conviction 
is entertained that much of that which is imposed upon our 
agriculturists as “manure” is no such thing. We would 
urgently recommend agriculturists to deal in this respect with 
houses only of high and long-established repute. It is not easy 
to detect artificial from genuine bone dust and guano. Some 
“ manures,” too, consist principally of exhaustive and non-nutri- 
tive properties to the soil. An improved crop is thus only 
obtained for the first year, in substitution of diminished crops in 
future years. We have known instances, too, in which a disease 
among cattle has been traceable to these poisonous artificial 
manures. 

Upon the general result of agricultural prospects, we look 
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with confidence. There will arise from its continued prosperity 
a continued increase of deposits in the hands of bankers in our 
rural districts. Hence, though the rate of interest may con- 
tinue at its present standard in Lombard Street, there will be 
comparative ease in the money market in many parts of the 
country. Admitted that money, like water, finds its level—water, 
be it not overlooked, is not unfrequently for a time more valuable 
in one part of the country than in another, 








THE PROGRESS OF 1854, 


In accordance with our usual plan, we have extracted the annual 
commercial summaries of the three leading daily journals, with 
the object of placing on record a correct narrative of the events 
of the past year. The first article in the last number of the 
Bankers’ Magazine broadly glanced at the principal occurrences 
of the period ; and it is gratifying to notice that the whole of our 
cotemporaries agree with the views expressed regarding the pro- 
gress of the war, and its influence and attendant consequences 
upon trade. 

The writer in the Times, it will be perceived, has at length 
boldly declared himself to be in favour of a loan, if an increased 
expenditure shall be required to prosecute hostilities against 
Russia; and there can be no doubt that further experiments 
by Mr..Gladstone, or any one who may succeed him, in an 
opposite direction, would be followed by serious consequences. 
The war, if it is to be carried out, should be conducted with 
vigour; and an increase of the property and income tax, or a 
fresh issue of Exchequer Bonds cannot be relied on to supply 
the necessary means. Deserving of credit as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is, for his attempts to economise expenditure, and to 
provide for it out of the revenue of the year, enough has, we 
should think, transpired of late to convince him that with present 
prospects it will be impossible to continue in such a course. 

The Daily News and the Morning Chronicle comment at 
length on the position of our mercantile relations, the state of 
the crops, and the fluctuations in the Funds and other public 
securities, and furnish in each case a very interesting résumé of 
the whole of the topics deserving consideration. 

The City editor of the Times expresses his opinions on the 
progress of the war in the following manner :— 


Instead of realising the apprehensions of war prices and universal 
confusion, the commercial year just ended has been one of the least 
eventful in modern times. The-vague anxiety which marked its open- 
ing subsided as soon as the quiet conclusions of economical science took 
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the place of the magnified traditions of a former and wholly dissimilar 
epoch; and, so far from witnessing any sudden financial perplexities, 
the public have had to congratulate themselves upon a more steady 
progress of affairs than they would have been entitled to expect, even if 
war had been avoided. The uninterrupted pressure, the defalcations 
and distress, visible during the whole period in the United States, from 
the stoppage of those supplies from this side by which a new mania, 
like that of 1837, was being fed, have demonstrated a peril which has 
been arrested solely by the state of polities ; while the domestic loans 
raised among the continental nations, amounting within the year to 
more than £80,000,000 sterling, likewise indicate the demands to which 
we might have been exposed from other sources, 

With regard to the future, the absorbing question is as to the means 
by which the war is to be carried on. At present there is no want of 
money, and the estimates for the coming year are expected, as far as 
revenue is concerned, to be favourable. But it would, perhaps, be too 
much to hope that it will be sufficient; and the points of moment are, 
what is the additional amount that may possibly be required, and what 
should be the method of raising it—whether by increased taxation or 
by loans ? 

The experience of the war hitherto shows that there is no danger of 
a repetition of the irresponsible prodigality of former struggles. The 
amount of fresh taxation imposed in the spring, by the income tax, the 
spirit duties, and the excise on malt, was £10,000,000, and this was 
the estimate of what our armaments would cost up to April, 1855. The 
balances in the Exchequer manifest that, notwithstanding the more 
serious proportions the conflict has since assumed, the provision made 
was in a great degree adequate. It is true that these balances have 
been fortified by the proceeds of £6,000,000 of Exchequer-bonds, but 
it does not yet appear that this extra sum must be considered to have 
been absorbed. It was raised originally not as a loan in the ordinary 
sense, but merely to supply funds in anticipation of taxes which, 
although authorised, could not be collected under several months. If 
it should prove at the end of the financial year that any of these taxes 
are still in arrear, and that the Treasury is nevertheless out of debt, 
then the amount so remaining to be collected will figure as a set-off 
against the bonds; or, supposing there are no arrears due, but that a 
surplus is held of revenue over expenditure, then such surplus will 
represent the portion of their proceeds still remaining unexpended. 

Assuming, however, that the whole will have been used, £16,000,000 
is the total at which the war expenses for the twelve months will 
stand. Next year a great extension of operations may be achieved for 
the same money, since much wisdom has already been bought. Taking, 
however, £20,000,000 as the probable amount, there will then be 
£10,000,000 to be raised annually as long as the war may last, either 
by an appeal to the money market, or by doubling the fresh burdens 
recently placed upon the taxpayer. 

Which of these courses will be best for ourselves aad for posterity ? 
That which is best for the one will be so for the other. As a general 
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rule, nothing is more clearly understood in the management of finan- 
cial affairs, than the fact of its being desirable to prevent all violent 
perturbations by a system of averages. A nation, therefore, is bound 
to calculate on a certain proportion of years of war to years of peace, 
and to spread the cost of one term through the other; as a prudent 
agriculturist would arrange his permanent outlay, not upon a season of 
abundance or of scarcity, but on a calculation of both. If he were to 
upset all his regular arrangements, dismiss his servants, and suspend 
his improvements every time his fields were visited by blight, it would 
prove a very fatal economy; and it would be alike injudicious for a 
nation to drain its immediate resources and check its commerce, when 
suddenly called to sustain the calamity of war. This principle once 
recognised, it will be seen that the proper plan is to make in peace a 
reserve for war, and, if war should break out before an insurance fund 
of sufficient magnitude has been created, to raise what is requisite by 
loans. 

But the arguments against this inference will be, first, that the 
power of making loans removes the check to the commencement of war 
presented by the dread of taxation ; and, secondly, that when peace 
arrives, the doctrine of averages will always be forgotten, so that each 
succeeding rupture will find us without any reduction having been made 
of the debt incurred through the previous one. 

Specious as these objections appear, however, they are denied both 
by experience and reason, and at best they simply amount to the aver- 
ment, that a rule, admitted to be intrinsically sound, is incapable of 
application owing to our folly or dishonesty. From the liability to 
such a charge we have long been free. So far from requiring the 
dread of taxation to keep us from wantonly running into war, there has 
been no previous period of history in which a people, conscious of 
physical strength, so earnestly endeavoured to avoid the provocation to 
put it forth. ‘To the minds of all in England the struggle, in its moral 
bearings, has had solely the aspect of a police case, in which the 
European Powers have combined to arrest an offender seeking to break 
into a neighbour’s house, and for which they agree to a heavy outlay 
to insure security for the future. Moreover, even if this were not the 
fact, it is certain that the sense of a crushing amount of taxation never 
yet had the effect of stimulating those higher faculties, on the part of a 
nation, which prompt an eager watch for everything that may be con- 
sistently turned to specific purposes. If taxation could have checked 
war, the fact would have been demonstrated at the beginning of this 
century ; but we saw, instead, that it begot a harsh and gambling 
recklessness, from which the recovery was slow through succeeding 
years. The true way to prevent war is not by enforcing its pressure, 
and creating crime, confusion, and irritation, but by extending trade 
and intercourse. Whatever, therefore, can minister to the undisturbed 
progress of commerce causes an augmented appreciation of peace; and 
this not only among ourselves, but among the other nations with whom 
we are in harmony, so as to create an universal repugnance to the 
ruler by whom it is outraged; and also to show him, by the tide of 
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wealth being turned from his territories to those of his rivals—and 
which, when once diverted, may not be regained for generations—the 
nature of those punishments which come in the natural course of the 
government of the world, and from which there is consequently no 
escape. With regard to the other objection, that if we borrow during 
war we shall afterwards forget to spread the repayment over times of 
peace, and, like unprincipled speculators, never count our losses with 
our profits, it may happily be dismissed. Whatever may have been 
the want of foresight in former days, the existing race of Englishmen 
ean look without disquiet upon their sentiments and practice in this 
respect. In fact, they have already virtually contributed to an insur- 
ance fund, which entitles them to carry on the present war without 
starving themselves and crippling their business to pay for it month by 
month. It is true that, within the past thirty years, we have seen the 
principal of the national debt reduced only to the extent of 44 per 
cent., but the charge for interest has been reduced 8 per cent., while 
£20,000,000 has been paid to wipe off the stain of slavery, and 
£3,000,000 to save the Irish from famine. In addition, we have 
voluntarily borne a heavy income tax for eleven years, to attain those 
blessings of free trade which, however great for ourselves, will be in- 
caleulably greater for posterity; and have likewise supplied a temporary 
loss of the postal revenue, to adopt an experiment since imitated 
throughout the world. It must also be borne in mind that, through 
the increase of population and national wealth, the comparative figures 
of the national debt at present and thirty years back give no idea of 
the actual diminution effected in its burden upon each individual, 
which is now not three-fourths of what it then was; while, owing to 
the expiration of the Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., an annual 
reduction, equal to the interest on £20,000,000 stock, has just taken 
place, to be followed in 1860 and 1867 by others, which will have an 
effect as if a further total of £110,000,000 had been paid off. 

Under these circumstances, the public are entitled to expect, that if 
any additional sum should be required in the year now commencing, 
beyond the £10,000,000 they are already furnishing in the shape of 
increased taxation, it will not be raised by a further augmentation of 
immediate burdens, the effect of which would be to impede production 
and restrict our powers of competing with other countries, the pros- 
perity of which it would also diminish, by lessening our consumption of 
their exports. An additional duty on any article of home or foreign 
manufacture would be more felt in its influence on succeeding times, 
than any liability that might be handed down to them owing to our 
avoidance of it; and the evil would not be altered by an increase of 
the income tax, since this is merely a more universal way of reducing 
enterprise on the one hand and consumption on the other. As far as 
this and other methods could be carried, without producing a pressure 
decidedly to check the spirit of adventure, it was desirable to resort to 
them, especially during a period of unparalleled prosperity such as 
prevailed a year ago; but the losses in the American trade, as well as 
the revulsion in that with Australia, have produced an alteration, and 
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although the mercantile profits of the country are sufficiently sound to 
enable it to bear the taxes already laid on, they are not such as to 
render an increase possible without damage. 

In proportion as these views are considered, it will be felt that, 
instead of regarding it as a plea for deferring any further attempts to 
extend our commercial and financial resources by liberal legislation, we 
should accept the war as a stimulus to improve them with redoubled 
energy. It is the privilege of civilisation not to be disturbed from its 
course by those shocks which, among barbarians capable only of 
drunken excitement, arouse a universal display of desperation, but to 
put down these aberrations by the steady power it derives from its 

‘ordinary life. That life is sustained by enterprise and commerce, and 
to check these at the present moment would be as if a man were to 
abandon the means of supporting his family, at the very time when his 
expenses were doubled by the invasion of accident or disease. So long 
as a single restriction to trade or manufactures, calculated to limit our 
natural intercourse with other countries, or to check that buoyancy of 
revenue which is alone attainable by a constantly increasing consump- 
tion of the articles whence it is derived, is allowed to remain, a seed is 
withering, in contrast with the growth of which any mere money debt 
would seem, as far as the interests of posterity are concerned, utterly 
insignificant. Let it be asked, what would have been the position of 
England at this hour if, instead of removing all possible hinderances to 
the development of trade, the taxes of 1815 had in preference been 
continued, with the view of paying off the national debt, and an idea of 
the responsibility that attaches to our properly grappling with this 
question for the future will at once be attained. We shall, then, aim 
that the period of the present war—whether it be one year or ten— 
should still be marked by progress, and not by stagnation or decay; 
and that, owing to a continuance of those measures which have already 
diffused prosperity in every quarter, its termination should find us with 
an increase of means, compared with which any increase of responsibi- 
lities would seem nominal. Two openings appear to invite us, such as 
might alone compensate for much that we have sustained—the substi- 
tution of Indian for Russian produce, and the possible removal of the 
mutual prohibitions to the trade of France and England. At the same 
time, there are domestic measures to be carried out, for setting free 
co-operative associations, which, by affording scope for the public, 
tired of distant delusions, to accomplish great works at home, may 
cause our cities to vindicate us from the reproach, that private enter- 
prise is incapable of competing with the results of absolute power. In 
this way, by carrying on the contest of commerce against restriction, 
by waging war against the obstacles that still meet it in distant regions, 
and by overcoming the material enemies to health, comfort, and 
grandeur at home, our civil functionaries, merchants, and financiers 
will best perform that duty which each in his sphere owes to his 
country, and which others are ardently performing on another field. 
They can assist the war in no other way than by adding to the power 
and wealth by which its cost is to be defrayed,—and this is not a time 
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for idleness in London, any more than at Sebastopol. In place of feed- 
ing day after day in vague excitement, and in all the secure amusement 
of wonder er criticism, on the labours of its sons elsewhere, let the 
nation recall that it is now, more than ever, that the manifestation is 
required of all the qualities by which that permanent greatness is 
achieved which these men are laying down their lives to defend. We 
may then feel certain that the year now begun will form no exception 
to those by which it has been preceded, in its solid results to the wel- 
fare of England and the world, and that at its close, whether the war 
be ended or not, the Czar, in the contrast between his own impoverished 
trade and the growth of that of his opponents, will have approached a 
nearer perception of the bitter truth he is destined to learn—that the 
accumulation of the penalties his people are to sustain does not depend 
upon the final moderation of the Allies, but that every month of what 
he calls successful resistance involves a transference of power to other 
regions, which neither he nor his descendants are likely to recover. 


The writer in the Daily News also enters at length into the 
course of trade :— 


The most important element in extending commerce is plenty of 
sustenance. This being secured, luxuries are more indulged in, and 
speculation entered into on a greater scale. The year 1854 commenced, 
however, with a comparative dearth. The food of Europe was de- 
ficient, and the weekly average price of wheat—75s. 2d. in the last 
week of the year—was nearly 79 per cent. above the average price 
(41s. 7d.) of the five preceding years. There was a scramble between 
England, France, and Italy, for corn; and only as it was drawn hither 
in considerable quantities by our high prices did they begin to relax. 
Comparative abundance having been assured by large imports, a 
promising harvest ultimately realised sent down prices, till, the general 
deficiency again becoming paramount, and a necessity being again felt 
for large imports, prices at the end of the year were as high as at the 
beginning. Over all business the price of food exercises a paramount 
influence ; and this having been irregular—the imports of corn, too, 
having been very large in the early part of the year, very small in the 
autumn, to revive in winter, or in spring—it has given a character of 
irregularity to the whole of the year. Trade has not been brisk, 
because food has not been abundant, of which the high price is the 
evidence; and it has been somewhat irregular, from the irregularity 
of the supplies. The caterers for the public, however, or the corn 
merchants, particularly the Greek houses, have not done amiss. They 
carried on an excellent trade through the early part of the year, and 
were well rewarded. They were extremely prudent in the summer 
and autumn. Their stocks were small when the fall of price took 
place ; and, if they did not gain much then, on the approach of winter 
the chief check to their gain was the difficulty of procuring supplies. 
Since we have had free trade, corn merchants have had a regular, 
steady, and thriving trade; and, if it has been less regular in 1854 
than in the immediately preceding years, they have nevertheless found 
it gainful. 
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The close of 1853 was marked by an apprehension of war, which 
induced unusual importations of articles—such as hemp, flax, tallow, &e. 
—likely to be affected by war. In the year now hastening to its close 
the apprehension was realised, and war, with its blockades, not always 
definite or certain, added to the disturbance and irregularity of trade. 
But such a large portion of trade takes the route to the west, and so 
little direct to the east, that war has caused far less interruption and 
less irregularity than those who remembered the commencement of 
former wars, or had read of them, were led to expect. Far more 
influential than the war was the condition, as gradually disclosed month 
after mouth, of the markets of California and Australia, crowded first, 
and then actually smothered with goods from all quarters of the 
world—checking exports in future from our own and other countries— 
causing considerable loss to inconsiderate exporters. It was the first 
blow given to the great system of credit, which had grown to a vast 
extent in the United States, deluging that country with bank notes 
and shares of companies—many of them fictitious, some of them actual 
forgeries. It deranged the money market there, and led, before the 
close of the year, to the bankruptcy of more than 100 banks, causing 
a greater prostration of credit and commercial devastation than has 
been experienced since 1837. It influenced the money market in 
Europe, and paved the way for some bankruptcies here, the last of 
which has not yet come. It led the way to the interruption of trade 
complained of. The fever of excitement prevailing in 1852 end 1853, 
the consequence in part of the gold discoveries, ended, in 1854, in 
general debility and partial paralysis. Trade has been disastrous, in 
America at least, which affects England, and in our colonies, which 
affects it still more ; and complaints have been numerous, and, in some 
respects, well founded. 

It has suffered, too, from moral causes. It is probably more honest 
than formerly, but it is far less a mystery; and, in 1854, a number of 
frauds have been brought to light in more countries than one, which 
have spread general mistrust. Throughout the year, the terms of the 
money market have been high, partly from capital being scarce, and 
partly because the securities were suspected. On account of the war, 
too, there has been a continual expectation that money would be dearer; 
and, except for very short periods and on undoubted securities, it has at 
no time been easy—a condition less warranted this year by the large 
profits of business than by the doubts which the conduct of some 
business men generated. The rate of discount has ruled very high 
through the year. Down to 2 per cent. in 1852; continuing about 
3 for so long a period that statesmen and actuaries began to set this 
down as the natural rate of interest; it has been never less than 5 per 
cent. in 1854, and between May and August was 5} per cent. With 
a short supply of corn, the disturbance of war, discredit, and dear 
money, trade has had many adverse circumstances to struggle against 
in 1854, 

From the high rate of discount, moneyed capitalists have been great 
gainers. All the bank returns published at the end of the half year 
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showed dividends on bank capital of 8, 9, 10, to 12, or even 15 per 
cent. Since then, borrowing has not been so brisk, nor has lending 
been so safe. By some bankruptcies the banks have been sufferers, 
still their business has continued good, and the moneyed interests will 
show, we believe, a largely increased store at the end of the year—un- 
less, indeed, they should have made more bad debts in the latter part 
of the year than gains at the commencement, and so will have a less 
favourable balance to show than we anticipate. We would, however, 
especially guard ourselves against its being supposed that, in our 
opinion, the moneyed classes can gain by the losses of others. It is, on 
the contrary, when all trade is most successful, when credit is good, 
when discount is reasonably low, that trade flourishes, and that with 
trade the money classes flourish too. 

Turning to our imports, to judge of the extent of our trade, it must 
be remembered that the precious metals imported in payment of our 
exports are never included in our trade tables. We know, however, 
that the bullion in the vaults of the Bank of England, the principal 
place of deposit, is at present, £14,028,879, and is £1,800,000 less 
than at the beginning of the year, when it was, £15,852,890 ; and we 
infer, therefore, that the country has retained none of the precious 
metals imported in 1854, except the small quantity employed as plate. 
With respect to gold and silver the country is so much poorer. 
Throughout the year a continual expectation has prevailed that the 
stock of bullion in the Bank and in the country would increase ; and 
week after week, as the imports were told off in the public press by 
hundreds of thousands, and sometimes by more than a million, while 
nothing was heard of exports, disappointment has been expressed that 
the stock decreased. There has not been any rise of prices, as was 
generally expected from this cause, which has been to most traders a 
source of disappointment. The diffusion of gold from the two countries 
in which it has latterly been found so abundantly, by their extensive 
trade—extending as it were over the whole habitable globe —prevent- 
ing in any one spot, except in California and Australia, a great rise in 
prices, is universally beneficial. Remembering what we are told of the 
first discovery of America in extending commerce, and raising up a 
middle class in Europe, we infer from this sudden and general diffusion 
of greater heaps of the precious metal than ever before stimulated in- 
dustry, the approach of further improvements in society. England has 
been quite unable to keep within her own limits any of the gold dis- 
covered in her territory, and there is not more bullion now in the Bank 
than there was on several occasions prior to the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia. The United States, requiring gold more than 
England, have kept within their territories perhaps the half of what 
has been gained in California, and increased their metallic coinage by 
130,000,000 dollars; but these treasures have rather gone to stimulate 
the industry of civilised society than been heaped up in one country. 
The diffusion of gold stimulating trade universally is one of the many 
circumstances which have led to disappointment here, and have con- 
tinually cheated the hopes of those who counted on an increase of paper 
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circulation, and an easier money market, from a continual influx and 
heaping up of gold in England. 

The imports of many other articles have declined. Trade is not now 
brisk, and has not been particularly brisk for some months, except 
trade for consumption at home, which seems as active as ever. We 
may, therefore, take the trade tables for ten months—all that have yet 
been published—as an index to the whole year. Although the imports 
in 1854 very rarely fall below those of 1852, they, in many instances 
—such as wheat and flour, flax, hemp, tobacco, wool, &c.—show a con- 
siderable falling off as compared to 1853. Some articles—such as 
coffee, silks, sugar, spirits, tea, wine, &c.—in part have increased. 
Some of the diminution has been the result of the war, though its 
influence has, in this respect, been much less than was anticipated, 
while that of other causes has been greater. The short supply of 
currants, tobacco, wool, and some other articles, is due to the products 
being less in the producing countries, while the falling off in flax, and 
hemp, and tallow, may be attributed to the war. At the same time, 
our exports of our own produce, which were very large in 1853, have 
actually been larger in 1854, while the exports of foreign and colonial 
produce have been considerably in excess. Between the values of 
exports and imports there is no means of striking a balance ; but, from 
the increase in our own exports, the increased quantities of foreign and 
colonial goods exported, and the diminished quantities of imports, we 
infer, including the precious metals, that the balance is on the side of 
exports, or that they have, in 1854, much exceeded the imports. In 
1853, both exports and imports increased very much. In 1854, the 
imports have decreased, and the exports have increased still more, 
leaving in the country a less quantity of available wealth (unless, 
which is perhaps the case, the diminution of imports is of articles of 
little value, while the increase is of articles of great value) than it 
possessed at the commencement of the year. A reference to the 
stocks on hand shows that of sugar, tea, and some other things, they 
are greater than at the close of last year; of coffee, cocoa, and others, 
they are less. The fact that imports have fallen off, and exports have 
increased, is undoubted ; but the public statistics do not enable us to 
know on which side is the balance of value. The total of the balance of 
value, however, represents the gains or the losses, as the case may be, 
of individuals ; and we suppose that the results must, on the whole, be 
regarded as not very favourable. Accordingly, that many individuals 
express themselves greatly disappointed in the transactions of the year 
is undoubted. 

To the latest period for which we have returns, consumption in 1854 
has very generally exceeded consumption in 1853. The trade tables 
are fully confirmed by trade circulars and other documents, which come 
down to the present time, and which show that of sugar, tea, cocoa, 
&c., the deliveries have continued in excess of last year. If trade has 
not been good for importers and dealers generally, it has been benefi- 
cial to retailers and consumers, and the bulk of the labouring classes , 
have continued prosperous. The losers are in a minority, and when , 
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the imports and exports have been very extensive, and consumption 
great, the majority must have done tolerably well. 

Our shipping has been well employed throughout the year. Though 
some failures have occurred amongst shipowners, these were obviously’ 
the result rather of individual recklessness, than of general deprecia- 
tion. The demand of the Government for transports came timeously' 
for the shipowner, when the demands of the merchants for his services 
had lessened ; and no complaints have been made in England similar to: 
those made in the United States, where ship-building has for the: 
moment come almost to a stand, and where ships have latterly been 
lying idle in great numbers. 

The year closes with signs of improvement. Alterations in the 
French laws, and in the Belgian laws, relative to distillation, have in- 
creased the demand for colonial products ; and the price of sugar, and 
of some other articles, to the relief of the importers, has tended up- 
wards. In Manchester a great depression in prices has led to large 
purchases, and old stocks have been cleared off. Buyers for India: 
have appeared. The Greeks, who are the great exporters to the east, 
have become active. The home trade exhibits signs of the wealth in 
the hands of the farmers, resulting from the abundant harvest ; dearth, 
which was threatened two months ago, is no longer thought of, and in’ 
spite of dear bread and the war, trade is not so bad as was expected. 
All the manufacturers, particularly the hardware trade, who work for 
the United States, are suffering, and likely to suffer for some time, 
from the complete stagnation of business there, of which we can men- 
tion no more forcible proofs, than that a stream of emigration from New 
York, at the rate of 2,000 a month, is setting in for England; that’ 
the “operatives in that city are discharged weekly by thousands ” for’ 
want of employment, and that affecting appeals are made to those who 
have escaped the ruin to spare what they can to save numerous ° 
families from starvation. When our largest customer, who has not 
been involved in the war, is thus deeply distressed, we are less sur- 
prised than grieved at a mere slackness of trade amongst ourselves, 
and grateful that the year closes no worse. Nor can he long continue ° 
deranged. His vigour is unabated, his disease is only a momentary 
surfeit; the great source of his power is the oceupation of the soil, is 
increasing week by week and month by month, and with that his 
wealth, his means of payment, and his demands on our assistance, will 
continually increase. 

The latest accounts from San Francisco describe a greatly improved 
market there, and greatly reduced stocks. This is the first step to- 
wards the revival of credit in the United States, and towards an 
improved condition of the markets of Australia; from which we, too, 
may hope for improvement. 

We must observe, also, that the high price subsequent to the abun- 
dant harvest, and the comparatively great quantities of corn sold by our * 
own agriculturists since the end of August, have stimulated them to ‘ 
greater exertions, and given them the means to make these exertions. 
An excellent seed time, and great breadth of land sown, while the . 
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management of the land has been continually improved, are of excellent 
augury for the ensuing year. Just now, too, corn is beginning again 
to come forward, though in small quantities, both from Egypt and the 
United States ; and there is every probability of our wants being well 
supplied in the spring, and of the next harvest answering to our wishes 
and our hopes. 

Every class, we believe, has been disappointed by the commercial 
transactions of 1854. The extraordinarily large trade of 1850 led one 
class to prognosticate fearful bankruptcy in 1854. More hopeful men 
looked for a continuation, or even an extension, of the extraordinary 
prosperity, and indulged in visions of ever-increasing wealth. Friends 
of peace predicted ruin from war. Those who did not fear war and 
were friends of speculation, were delighted with the prospect of block- 
ades, high prices, new sources of supply, and great additional wealth, 
But the sagacious men, who foresaw coming events, had spirit to run 
before them. The year has yielded no such fruits. There have been 
no great bankruptcies grcwing from the Australian trade, no great in- 
crease of wealth from new treasures, no great vicissitudes from war, no 
great fortunes made. Commercially speaking, the year has been 
dreary, dull, and anxious—uncertain and delusive. Even those who 
have gained, like our own agriculturists, have gained, as it were, in 
defiance of their expectations. 


- With regard to the general course of events, the writer in the 
Morning Chronicle thus remarks :— 


In the early part of the year, the position of the Bank of England 
occasioned some solicitude. The discovery of gold in Australia some 
time previously led to the most extravagant expectations as to the 
probability of a great influx of the precious metals from the colonies, 
and the large amounts which at one time were received encouraged this 
belief; but it was soon discovered that, after being coined, the gold 
was re-shipped to the colonies. There were not wanting more experienced 
business heads, however, who, correctly reasoning upon a plain principle 
of trade, urged that all commerce being an exchange of commodities, 
the vast shipments of British manufactures to our new colonial posses- 
sions must be paid for in great part with the precious metals, and that, 
therefore, the position of the Bank, sooner or later, would certainly be 
improved by considerable additions to the stock of its treasure from this 
source. It was not so, however, for extravagant and excessive exports 
have occasioned a glut of goods in the colonies, and there is now a 
disastrous failure in expected remittances. During the year ending 
December 24, 1853, the stock of bullion in the Bank of England 
suffered a diminution to the extent of £5,884,183. In the first week 
of February in the past year, the stock of gold coin and bullion possessed 
by the Bank in both departments was £16,226,688. The “other 
securities,” discounts, and loans, were £13,570,465. The reserve of 
notes was £6,966,505. On the other side of the account, the “ other 
deposits’ amounted to £12,608,926. The account at the close of the 


year, made up to the week ending December 9, 1854, presents the . 


following changes in the foregoing essential features of the Bank state- 
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nient. The stock of gold coin and bullion in both departments was 
£14,005,444. The “other securities” were £13,732,473. The 
reserve of notes was £7,928,830. The “ other deposits,’ or customers’ 
balances, were £9,691,373. 

It will thus be seen that the fluctuations in the Bank of England 
account’ during the first year of war have been very inconsiderable, 
and not of a character to diminish confidence in the monetary resources 
of the country. The features in the year’s Bank account worthy of 
notice, therefore, are, that the gold coin and bullion in the year have 
undergone diminution to the extent only of £2,226,244—an amount 
too inconsiderable to give rise to uneasiness. The reserve of notes 
employed for banking purposes has increased in the year from 
£6,966,505 to £7,928,830—an amount larger than is usually con- 
sidered necessary in this branch of the Bank establishment. The 
“other securities,” or bills discounted and loans, are about as they 
were at the commencement of the year. It is noticeable, however, 
that there has been a very considerable withdrawal of money from the 
private accounts of the Bank’s own customers, the “ other deposits ” 
having been reduced during the year from £12,608,926 to £9,691,373. 
This fact may be readily accounted for by the increased employment for 
money at profitable rates. The Bank rate of discount throughout the 
year has ruled high, but not more so than the demand for money justi- 
fied. Indeed, there have not been complaints from important interests of 
difficulties from the high rate of discount, but, on the contrary, the 
course adopted by the directors has given general satisfaction; and we 
may point to the present position of this great establishment as display- 
ing the sufficiency of our monetary and banking resources to carry us 
through any external difficulties. 

In the course of the past year, money capital has been very pro- 
fitably and safely employed in the operations of business. If the rate 
of intérest—5 or 6 per cent.—has been much higher than in most 
years, there has, notwithstanding, been no difficulty in effecting dis- 
counts upon customary trade security. We can trace in no direction 
any obstruction to the prosecution of commercial enterprise from this 
cause. 

The advantageous employment of money is strikingly shown in some 
of the accounts of our joint-stock banks. The oldest as well as the 
most wealthy of the London joint-stock banks is the London and West- 
minster, which possesses a paid-up capital of £1,000,000. It should 
be observed that a rule exists with these new banks of allowing a cer- 
tain rate of interest, proportioned to the value of the money in the mar- 
ket, upon the smallest amount of each customer’s balance on any day in 
each month. Interest is also allowed upon considerable sums deposited 
for fixed periods, at stipulated rates. This new feature in the business 
of banking is peculiar to the joint-stock banks, and does not exist among 
the wealthy private establishments, which engross the larger part of the 
banking transactions of the metropolis. The net profits of the London 
and Westminster Bank, for the half-year ending. June 30, 1854, after 
discharging a heavy amount of interest upon current and deposit ac- - 
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counts, amounted to £73,900 19s. 5d., out of which’a dividend was 
declared at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, with a bonus of 3 per 
cent. upon the paid-up capital for the half-year, and leaving a surplus 
to carry forward to the next account. The report of the Union Bank 
of London furnishes still more striking results. The paid-up 
capital of this establishment is £422,900. The Union was able 
to pay its customers during the half-year, as interest upon current 
and deposit accounts, the large sum of £107,739 17s. 5d., leaving 
£84,631 11s. 2d. net profit for division among the proprietary. The 
dividend declared was at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, clear of 
income tax, with a bonus of 5 per cent. upon the half-year. The London 
Joint-Stock Bank, with a paid-up capital of £600,000, declared a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and carried over 
£24,695 7s. 3d. as undivided profit to the credit of the current half- 
year. _The Commercial Bank of London, with a capital of £300,000, 
declared a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, with a bonus 
equal to 4 per cent. These facts, illustrative of the business operations 
of these large banking establishments, are valuable, not merely as re- 
cording the success of the new joint-stock establishments, but they 
furnish us with a light by which we can discover the profits of our 
leviathan private banking firms, and what is still more important, they 
enable us to see to what great advantage money capital must have been 
employed during the past year. Now, there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that these successful and highly profitable banking results 
have arisen from any forced business efforts, but, on the contrary, there 
is the clearest evidence that they have sprung from the legitimate 
demands for money arising out of an active state of trade and commerce. 
Although the rate of discount during the year has ruled high, there has 
been nothing like a panic demand for money to enable discounting firms 
- to exact exorbitant rates from borrowers. 

With regard to the English Stock Market, the most remarkable 
feature to notice is the fact of prices having gone down considerably 
more prior to the commencement of hostilities than during the actual 
progress of the war. Indeed, no sooner did hostilities commence than 
the market gradually rallied, and has since shown extraordinary firm- 
ness at very high prices, compared with those in former periods of a like 
kind. This has been a source of great surprise to many, but it has been 
the natural result of the progress of this nation in wealth, intelligence, 
and power. Money has been singularly plentiful, and has quite over- 
powered the depressing influence of the war. No Government loan has 
yet been found necessary, and the increased burden of taxation neces- 
sarily imposed on the people has been but slightly felt. The public, who 
in former periods of war were continuous sellers of stock, have during 
the past year been extensive purchasers for permanent investment. As 
the subject has on former occasions been fully treated by us, it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon it here. 

The fluctuations in the value of Consols during the entire year have 
oh about 11 per cent. The lowest price was 854, and the highest 

6}. 
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The value of the foreign securities has not generally been violently 
agitated, which is the more remarkable, as several are necessarily 
directly connected with the altered state of political affairs on the Con- 
tinent. There has, however, been a decline throughout the market to 
a greater or less extent, as various circumstances have operated to affect 
them. The two principal events connected with the market to which a 
passing remark may be made, are the introduction of a new Turkish 
loan, and the proposal of the Peruvian government to re-arrange its 
foreign debt. Itis to be regretted that the first application of the Porte 
to the London market should have been withdrawn by the Sultan, as it 
necessarily operated prejudicially when the second loan was applied for. 
The first loan went up to 13 premium; the present one has been down 
to 9 discount. With regard to the Peruvian debt, as negotiations are 
still pending for its settlement it would be premature to say more on 
the subject, as we have already, on former occasions during the progress 
of the year, taken a prominent part in bringing the propositions of the 
government before the bondholders. 

The principal fluctuations in the foreign securities have been from 
10 up to 30 per cent., namely, Austrian Five per Cents., highest price 
91, lowest 64, difference 27 per cent.; Brazilian Five per Cents., 
highest price 994, lowest 90 ex div., difference 94 per cent. ; Peruvian 
Four-and-half per Cents., highest price 75, lowest 52, difference 23 per 
cent. ; Russian Five per Cents., highest price 1124, lowest 82, differ- 
ence 304 per cent.; and Turkish, highest price 7} prem., lowest 9 dis- 
count, difference 16 per cent. 

Considering the fluctuations that have taken place in other approved 
English securities, it must be admitted that railway shares have 
maintained their value with remarkable firmness, quite unusual during 
a period of such vicissitudes as have been witnessed during the year 
now closed. One great element in the stability of the prices of these 
as well as in all other securities, has been the extraordinary abundance 
of money in the hands of the public, and their confidence in the steady 
and healthful progress of affairs—monetary, commercial, and political. 
There has been no real distrust, and, instead of selling, they have 
added largely to their investments. Hence prices have kept up ex- 
tremely well. 

The fluctuations during the year in the leading railway shares have 
been from about £14 to £17 10s. North Western have been up to 
1072, and down to 92, being a difference of £15 15s. ; Great Western, 
84 and 684, a difference of £15 2s. 6d. ; South Western, 864 and 724, 
. difference of £14; and Brighton, 110} and 93, a difference of 

17 10s. 

The state of the grain trade during the past year offers matter for 
instructive observation. During the closing months of the previous 
year, and indeed throughout the last winter, the price of wheat had 
ruled seriously high, the weekly average at the commencement of the 
past year, January 7, having been 76s. 2d. per qr., whilst the six 
weeks’ average ending at the same date in the previous. year was only 
44s, 3d. On the 28th of January it had reached 83s. 3d., and so late 
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as the end of June the price was as high as 78s. 7d. By the end of 
August, when the productiveness of the harvest became known the 
weekly average price of wheat had fallen to 62s. 3d. ; and alittle later, 
in the middle of September, it had fallen so low as 52s. 5d. This 
gratifying proof of the abundance of the produce of the harvest, gave 
much satisfaction to all classes of the people, and it was hoped and 
believed that, in any difficulties in which the country might be placed, 
the working part of the community would be amply supplied with that 
important article of food, bread, at a reasonably low price. The satis- 
factory reports of the completion of the harvest, and of the fine quality 
of the grain, its more than usual weight, and the abundance of the 
yield, which were received from every district of the country, led 
political writers into sanguine speculations as to the gain of the coun- 
try by its most productive harvest. It was said triumphantly that our 
additional produce would probably pay two years’ expenses of the war. 
There was probability and truth in the statement. We have hed no 
evidence to shake the opinion that the last harvest was one of the most 
productive that the country has gathered during a great number of 
years. On the contrary, the scanty means we possess of forming an 
estimate as to the relative produce of years, leads us to the satisfactory 
conclusion, that that of the last year was little less than one-third above 
an average. The Gazette returns of the quantity of home-grown wheat 
sold in the markets which govern the averages, show a remarkable and 
great increase in our own home supplies at market very soon after the 
termination of harvest labour. Our object being to estimate the quan- 
tity of increased produce, as tested by the home supplies at market, a 
glance for a given number of weeks at the market supplies before and 
after the harvest will furnish us with satisfactory information. In the 
four weeks of May, the Gazette returns of the quantity of wheat sold in 
the markets which govern the averages were as follow :— 


May 6. Quarters of wheat sold 66,511 
13. 
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Total............... 244,733 
Turning to the supplies after the completion of the harvest for the 
four weeks of the month of October, we shall discover what we may 
fairly call an astonishing increase. The home supplies for the four 
weeks of October were as follow :— 
Oct. 7. Quarters of wheat sold 151,808 
14. 
21. 
28. 144,842 


Total............... 598,790 
Here, then, is evidence clear and convincing of the abundance of the 
last harvest, and also that the high price to which wheat has suddenly 
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risen is not attributable to any deficiency in our own home supplies at 
market. Writing at this late period, we possess evidence sufficient to 
account for the price of grain, which a few weeks ago furnished a 
puzzle to the most experienced speculators. The truth is that we have 
been almost without foreign supplies for many weeks, and it is now 
clear that, for a considerable period to come, we shall be dependent 
upon our own resources. Good information leads to the belief that 
America cannot be an exporting country to any extent: the ports of 
Russia in the Black Sea and the Baltic are closed against us: in 
France, Belgium, Rome, Naples, Algeria, the exportation of grain 
to foreign ports has been prohibited. This being the case, we 
have great reason to be thankful for the abundant produce of our 
own harvest, but for which bread and flour might have reached famine 
prices. The present state of the grain market has placed the agricultural 
classes in a singularly advantageous position in relation to the rest of 
the community. An abundant harvest makes a positive addition to the 
wealth of the country, and, in an ordinary state of things, the benefit 
of it would be experienced, first by the farmer, in increase of produce, 
and, secondly, by the community, in reduction of price. In the pre- 
sent instance, the farming classes have received a vast accession of 
produce, with an increase of price. The profit, therefore, great as it 
has been, of the late productive harvest has passed, or will pass, chiefly 
into the pockets of the agricultural classes. 

The trade reports, throughout the year, from our great manufacturing 
districts, although they have not been of the same flattering character 
as in the two preceding years, have, nevertheless—regard being paid to 
special circumstances—not been of an unsatisfactory character. Bir- 
mingham has, in its various branches of industry, exhibited wonderful 
activity, almost to the time at which we write. The Yorkshire clothing 
districts have also maintained an active trade. The extensive cotton 
districts of Lancashire have experienced, during the last few months, a 
considerably diminished demand for goods, and in some instances mills 
have been put upon short time to keep down stocks. From Nottingham, 
Leicester, &c., complaints have been heard. It may be said, however, 
with much confidence, that whatever depression exists in our great 
branches of manufacturing industry may be chiefly traced to the prostra- 
tion of trade in America, the cessation of the Australian exports, and the 
derangement in the trade with China and some other places. We cannot 
in any way discover that the high rate of discount, which has now pre- 
vailed for more than a year, has obstructed speculation or impeded 
legitimate commerce. The large failures which lately occurred at 
Manchester and Liverpool have very properly given rise to much cau- 
tion in extensive business transactions, but we nowhere see that kind of 
prostration which, in bygone years, has led to the closing of mills, and 
the throwing of vast bodies of our operatives out of work. The condi- 
tion of the operatives must, in the nature of things, have been much 
affected by the continued high prices of provisions, as well as by the 
diminished demand for labour; but the privations consequent upon 
these circumstances have been borne without complaint, and without 
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any public expression of discontent, such as we have witnessed in for- 
mer years. It should be noticed, too, that, with the termination of the 
great Preston strike, an end has been put to that spirit of hostility to 
their employers which had existed so long among vast nnmbers of the 
manufacturing workpeople, and the temporary diminution in the demand 
for manufactured goods must have convinced them that the demand for 
labour and the rate of wages, as well as the profits of employers depend 
wholly upon the prosperity of trade. 

In the latter half of the past year, and particularly towards the close 
of it, in some extensive departments of trade in the metropolis much 
depression has existed. The building trade, as was foreseen, and the 
numerous branches dependent upon it, have suffered severely ; and, at 
the present time, very large numbers of workmen and labourers are 
without employment. Two circumstances have largely contributed to 
decrease the activity of building speculations,—first, the active demand 
for money in commerce, at high rates of interest, has withdrawn the 
attention of capitalists from investments in house property; and, 
secondly, the improved value of money has so increased the difficulties 
of small building speculators in obtaining advances and loans as to 
seriously obstruct their operations. The high prices of materials have 
also formed another serious impediment to successful progress in this 
branch. Hence we have seen very numerous failures throughout the 
year in the building trades, and hence great numbers of valuable 
workmen and labourers are without emplovment at the present time. 
During the last few months, also, the shopkeepers and the small 
tradesmen of the metropolis have complained, apparently not without 
cause, of an altered state of trade. Possibly, an increased income tax 
may have slightly affected the business of the higher class of shop- 
keepers. It is within our own knowledge that, in the workshops for 
the manufacture of fancy goods and articles of luxury, there has been 
a great absence of employment, but the close of the year has brought 
with it some improvement. 

The high prices of provisions, and the diminished employment of 
the working people, are unquestionably affecting the trade of the class 
of small shopkeepers, who experience some difficulties in struggling 
against the times. The printing trade may be noticed as one of those 
in which there has been an absence of business of an unusual character; 
but here we can trace a distinct cause operating to produce this adverse 
state of trade, the fact being, as has been noticed by old publishers, 
that in seasons of great excitement, when public attention is directed 
to the columns of newspapers, there is always a diminished demand 
for books. Ifthe hasty general glance at the state of our various 
branches of trade which we have thus given is not of so gratifying a 
character as that of preceding years of unobstructed prosperity, we 
have at least the comforting assurance that our manufactures, com- 
merce, and trade are in a sound and healthy state, notwithstanding the 
trying difficulties of the war. 

The year, which opened with a brisk demand for shipping for mer- 
cantile business, has closed with dulness. Freights, which at one 
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_ period were extravagantly high, are now reduced to their usual level ; 


plenty of employment has, however, been found for all our shipping, 
and it is only now that freights are really falling off. The demands 
of Government for steam and sailing transports in connection with the 
war have taken a very large number of vessels out of the market. 
The suspension of shipments to Australia at the present moment 
renders tonnage very plentiful, and has greatly reduced the value of 
shipping property. In illustration of the great alteration that has 
lately taken place in the Australian trade, it may be mentioned that, 
whereas the number of vessels loading in the port of London was at 
the rate of from 90 to 100 per month, it is now reduced to ten or 
fifteen ; and instead of freights being plentiful at 160s. for sailing 
vessels and 240s. for steamers, they are now scarce, at only 50s. for 
the former, whilst of the latter there are none on the berth, they 
having all been taken up by Government for the transport service. 
Vessels are now sailing out of both Liverpool and London for the 
colonies in ballast. They will return home with colonial produce— 
wool, tallow, &e. 

The rise in the prices of provisions and materials, and the advance 
in the various rates of wages, which have taken place during the last 
two years, have been productive of great changes, and of serious con- 
sequences to many important public as well as private interests. To 
the railway and steam navigation companies the advance has been 
attended with results fatal to the expectation of many a shareholder and 
proprietor, who anticipated receiving the usual rate of dividend. Perhaps 
in no undertakings has this been more peculiarly exemplified than in 
the case of the Peninsular and Oriental and the General Screw Steam 
Shipping Companies—the former, which once paid 8 per cent., and the 
latter which formerly paid 10 per cent., having had during the year to 
announce the temporary suspension of a distribution of profits. To 
the advance in coal and freights and rise in the value of tallow, cordage, 
provisions, canvass, wood, oil, and other articles, with the conjunctive 
falling off in trade, is mainly attributed the great decline in the profits 
of all the steam and railway companies. The reports which each had 
to issue to their shareholders all allude more or less prominently to this 
subject, and it is but too apparent that it will unfortunately still be for 
some time a matter detrimental to the market value of the shares and 
the hopes of the proprietors. 

Upon the whole, the commercial business of the year has been of a 
character to more than satisfy reasonable expectations ; and if some 
degree of gloom may exist in the minds of some men of business, we 
may comfort ourselves with the evidence of facts, that hitherto our com- 
mercial affairs have sustained no injury from causes which might rea- 
sonably have created apprehension and alarm. The political specula- 
tor who is concerned for the honour and success of our arms in the great 
war in which we are engaged, may triumphantly point to the past year 
a3 affording evidence of the vast resources of commerce, and of the 
ability of the country to bear whatever reasonable burdens a state of 
War may render necessary. 
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_ THE FINANCES OF FRANCE.* 


By M. Leon Faucuer. 

We have thus beheld England devoting, without apparent effort, to the aug- 
mentation of her armaments, during the campaign of 1854, from ten to twelve 
millions sterling. France, with the same end in view, bas imposed upon her- 
self a similar sacrifice. The extraordinary credits opened up to the present 
time for the increase of our land and sea forces, in addition to the Budget of 
the year, amount to 276 millions of francs (about £#11,000,000 sterling). 
Besides the resources afforded in the wealth of her territory, and that of her 
industry, France possesses a credit second only in extent and solidity to that of 
the English exchequer. With a population more nnmerous, and naturally 
more warlike, than that of the United Kingdom, we are enabled to enter the 
field with more powerful armies; but it would be only flattering, and conse- 
quently deceiving, the French people to affirm that her finances are equally 
prosperous. Without doubt, the past has entailed upon the nation, notwith- 
standing the sad necessity of ransoming it from invasion and revolutions, 
charges infinitely less heavy. Our capital debt scarcely amounts to a-third of 
that of England; and the annual charge, including the fictitious expense of 
the sinking fund, and the interest of the floating debt, to only one-half: 
fluctuating between 14 millions and 14 millions and a-half sterling. The im- 
post is, perhaps, better assessed with us, more equally shared between the 
direct and indirect taxes, and the collections have nowhere been made with 
greater regularity and dispatch. 

The Budget, stripped of those expenses which only affect it locally, presses 
not assuredly with the same weight, and averages at most from 35 to 40 francs 
(£1 7s. 9d. to £1 11s. 9d.) per head sterling. Side by side, however, with 


these advantages, it is necessary to expose to view the weak points in our posi- 
tion. From whatever cause, whether because the progress of public credit is 
of comparatively recent date in France, or that the amount of capital in the 
market experiences little animation, our loans are generally ecntracted upon 
conditions less favourable. England, judging from the present price of Consols, 
couid borrow at a rate bordering upon 33.per cent. The French Government 
has just concluded a loan at a rate nearly —— to 5 per cent,f with 


an eventual addition to the realised capital of 37 per cent. for the 3, and of 
11 per cent. for the 44. This commencement resembles in some degree the 
errors, perhaps unavoidable, committed by Mr. Pitt, which we have seen so 
ably exposed by Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand, the ordinary expenses of 
the State, instead of being confined, like those of our neighbours, within the 
limits (equal or inferior) of the revenue, continue to exceed the receipts. An 
increase of nearly four millions and a-half sterling effected in the two years 
1852-3—a progress unlooked for and unexampled—has not sufficed to re-establish 
the equilibrium. The annual saving of £840,000, which should have resulted 
from the conversion of the 5 per cents. into 44 per cents., has been nullified 
by the increase in the charge for the “‘ dotations” carried to the Budget for a 
sum of 37,383,114 francs (nearly a million and a-half sterling). The augmen- 
tation of the salaries assigned to the “ functionaries” has been exaggerated in 
the same proportion that the Constituent Assembly had exaggerated the reduc- 
tion. Luxury, to borrow a just expression of M. Chasseloup Lanbat, has in 
this respect replaced indigence. ‘The passion for place and pension influences 
the servants of the State. If care be not taken, money will soon pass before 
honour; and public opinion, which pronounces at times even when they neglect 
to consult it, will be led to inquire whether the remuneration does not exceed 





* The whole of this essay of M. Faucher, including the Finances of Russia, and the 
Finances of England, in its condensed form, is the able translation of Mr. W. Coles 
t Or, more exactly, 47%, for the Three; and 5,), for the Four-and-a-half. 
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the services rendered. Some of these officers, since the restoration of the 
Empire, have received, as well from the Civil List as from the Budget, pensions 
amounting on the whole to 300,000 francs per annum. At this rate, a 
L’H6pital and a Turenne would not be considered ill paid. 

Thus, then, the progress of the expenses leaves that of the receipts still in 
arrear. The expenditure for the year 1854 was valued at 1,516 millions of 
francs (£60,133,000); that of 1855, even after the revision by the Council of 
State and the Legislative Corps combined, amounts to 1,562 millions* 
(£61,958,000), exclusive of the war service, which figures in a special account 
for extraordinary works, in conformity with the practice which obtained under 
the monarchy. One is naturally led to remark that the Budget of 1852, the 
last which was voted by the Legislative Assembly, fixed the expenses at 
1,447 millions (£57,396,000). This circumstance apprises us that it would 
be unjust to place the large Budgets exclusively to the credit of the 
Parliamentary Government,—the power which at present retains not this 
title, has also its exigencies to provide for, and wounds to salve. In any case, 
the absence of a decisive control does not appear to have exercised a beneficial 
influence upon our finances, The respousibility of the Government being more 
1 is thus proportionately increased in the eyes of the country—that 
is all. 

Let us pass to the contributive forces of the nation. It is necessary to pre- 
mise that France has not yet made sufficient progress in the accumulation of 
capital, as to render it — to impose the same amount of charges which 
the English people would be capable of sustaining. I remember the time, and 
that not very long since, when it was supposed that Paris, the great und per- 
haps the only reservoir of floating capital, could not furnish more than ten 
millions of francs (£400,000) per month for the prosecution of new enter- 

rises: and, in fact, the anticipation of this formation of the national saving 
= invariably been productive of a crisis in the market. This, amongst other 
examples, serves to explain the events of 1845. I admit that these savings 
are atfected, at the present day, more rapidly and upon a larger scale.» The 
railway market, which has only been in existence during the last ten years, 
already represents a capital of a milliard and a-half (nearly £60,000,000 ster- 
ling). But, has not this market, as well as that of other stocks, betrayed some 
symptoms of surcharge? Has it not appeared, previous even to all presage or 
—- of the war, to bend, for a moment, beneath the weight of the 

urden. 

It would be viewing matters en optimiste to estimate the savings of the 
French nation at 500 to 600 millions per annum (about £20,000,000 to 
£24,000,000 sterling). Deduct the part which goes naturally to find employ- 
ment in agriculture, in manufactures, and in commerce, and the remainder 
will be the amount available, as well for the extraordinary expenses of the 
state as for the great works of public order: £800,000 or £1,000,000 per 
month appears to me an hypothesis sufficiently liberal. It is, however, the 
calculation which seems to have been made by the minister of finance, in de-« 
termining the conditions of the loan—£10,000,000 realisable in fifteen months 
being equivalent to a monthly instalment of about £680,000; still, it must be 
remembered that, at the moment when the loan was opened, the money mar- 
ket had already been drained by demands for funds from a multitude of specu 
lations, chiefly the railways, conceded, I do not say without choice, but 
assuredly without measure. In addition to this, came the corn crisis, 
which, by obliging the consumers to expend nearly £40,000,000 extra in ali- 
mentary commodities, has necessarily retired this sum from the savings and from 
labour. The dearth must naturally affect France more severely than England ; 


* Query, 1565 millions? 
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for the latter country, accustomed to demand from abroad a large quantity 
of the corn which it consumes, had only to augment temporarily these requi- 
sitions, in order to cover a more considerable deficit, whilst, in an exporting 
country like ours, it has been necessary to “ improvise” a commerce of im- 
portation, which demands both capital immediately available, and immense 
means of transport. 

A final source of inferiority exists in the floating debt, which has been 
carried to a figure that must serve, if circumstances should become more 
critical, seriously to embarrass the proceedings of the Treasury. On the Ist 
March, 1851, it amounted to twenty-three millions and a-half sterling; on 
the lst April, 1852, the minister estimated the amount at twenty-five 
millions: and after the arrangement of the service for 1853, it had increased 
to upwards of thirty millions. 

The Budget of 1854 has been voted with an apparent excess of receipts over 
expenditure of £160,000; in the first place, however, with relation to the 
revenue, the variable portion of it, or that which follows the public fortune in 
its progress, or in its decline, viz., the proceeds of the indirect taxes, have been 
valued at £34,0U0,000, a sum scarcely inferior to that realised in 1852. The 
results of the first six months of 1854 are known; as might have been 
expected, they figure by about £280,000 under those of the corresponding 
period of the — which has just elapsed. Trade has not yet recovered its 
activity, and the price of corn, which, notwithstanding the abundance of the 
harvest, remains very high, still imposes heavy sacrifices upon the consumers ; 
it is only reasonable to anticipate fresh disappointments during the remainder 
of the year.* The real revenue will be probably from £500,000 to £600,000 
below the official valuation, and, consequently, the Budget of 1854, on this 
head alone, will be balanced by a deficit of £400,000 to £480,000 sterling. 
Then come the supplementary credits:—in contributing towards the acts of 
benevolence, or charitable works imposed by the “communes,” for the benefit 
of the necessitous classes, the Government has already surcharged the Budget 
of the year with £400,000. The decree of the 5th August, which indorsed 
-the testament of the Emperor Napoleon, adds £320,000 more ; other neces- 
sities will ere long be revealed. Can the State, for example, leave to the 
charge of the city of Paris, the £800,000 or £1,000,000 sterling, which has 
heen imposed upon the municipal budget, by the artificial reduction effected in 
the price of bread, to 40 centimes the kilogramme, for all classes of the popu- 
lation—a reduction which has existed for nearly a twelvemonth? Can it, as 
the author of the measure, succeed in escaping the consequences, when the 
result shall have demonstrated, that if it is enabled to provide cheap bread, 
-when corn is high, it will be equally easy to compel 1,200,000 consumers to 
buy their bread dear, when corn is sold at a low price? The doctrine of mean 

rices, established by way of compensation between high and low periods, 

elungs to the same school. Governments deceive themselves in pretending 
to regulate the commercial value of the products. The price of commodities 
depends upon their scarcity or abundance. These are phenomena which 
escape the influence of power or authority, as naturally as the progress of the 
seasons, At atime when material interests predominate, the liberty of the 
transactions would appear to be the last thing upon which they can impose a 
durable restraint. There are other causes which must serve to affect the 





* The correctness of this is strikingly exemplified in the recent extraordinary érain 
of bullion from the Bank of France: in November it amounted to £1,700,000 
sterling, whilst the decrease in three months has been no less than £4,100,000. 

The total of the metallic reserve held by this establishment, amounted, on 11th 


instant, to 14 millions and a-half sterling, against 26 millions of notes in 
circulation. :  S 
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floating debt. We have not yet spoken of the extraordinary expenses; it is 
easy, however, to perceive that the loan will not be sufficient to cover them. 
The excess is already upwards of £1,000,000 sterling ; besides, the expenses 
of the war will not rest there. With more than 500,000 men under arms, 
and three fleets upon the sea, we shall probably attain to the figure of 
£12,000,000, even without calling fresh forces into requisition. The resources 
created by the loan will present, then, a deficiency of £2,000,000, which the 
floating debt will serve to augment. 

This sum, to judge from the state of the finances exhibited in the ve 
summary and incomplete documents furnished by the Government, will 
doubtless considerably exceed 800 millions of frances (£31,732,800 sterling) 
at the end of the year. 

In these respects—viz., a Budget overcharged with expenses; a floating debt 
out of all proportion; and an annual accumulation of capital comparatively 
less consi salie—dhe state of our finances may be pronounced less pros- 
perous and healthy than that of the United Kingdom. Our resources are 
nevertheless abundant; the treasures of the country only require to be 
managed by a hand less prodigal in times of peace, and their employment 
directed with greater prudence and foresight at the moment of difficulty. 
France is at the present day two or three times richer than at the period 
when she paid in succession a ransom of £60,000,000 to strangers, and 
another of £30,000,000 to the émigrés. 

In presenting, on 6th March, to the legislative corps the project of the law, 
which authorised the Minister to borrow £10,000,000, the Government ex- 
plained the motives which determined it, for the present year, to avoid making 
any demands upon the tax-payers :-— 


“No person can imagine that it is possible to obtain, by any considerable extension 
of the floating debt, all the resources which are required for the services of the war 
and of the marine. The augmentation of the taxes is not, likewise, a resource 
applicable to the supplements of defence sufficiently large and prompt as that 
which the transition from a state of peace to a state of war necessitates. To have 
recourse to these means would be, in addition, to impose upon the present that 
which ought naturally to form the charge of the future. It is from the prosperities 
of peace that we can justly demand compensation for the calamities of war. A loan 
only can meet at once, and to any extent, the financial necessities resulting from a 
situation which France has not sought, but from which she will not recoil.” 


If the Government had said, ‘‘ The famine of 1853 has carried distress into 
families; savings are swallowed up by daily demands, and are irrecoverable. 
The tax payers, oppressed by the same cause, acquit themselves with difficulty 
of the ordinary charges of impost. It is impossible to think at present, or 
before the annual economy of the nation is reformed, of surcharging them 
by a supplement of taxes; that would be only to aggravate their distress, and, 
at the same time, to add to the embarrassment of the situation. The State, 
under whatever form, should demand money only from those who possess it, 
and in the measure of their resources. The revenue of the nation is di- 
minished and endangered ; let us address ourselves, under these circumstances, 
to the holders of available capital.” If such had been the language held by 
the Government, it would have encountered no opposition; but, instead 
of enforcing these motives of justice and humanity, it substituted only the 
convenience of the treasury, which was nothing less than evident. The loan, 
under the conditions upon which it has been opened, provides no better than 
a tax for “‘ the supplements of defence, large and prompt, which the transition 
from a state of peace to a state of war necessitates.” 

The expenses of the State being divided into monthly instalments, the im- 
portant point was to obtain the certitude rather than the immediate disposition 
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of a considerable reserve. The impost had provided for this necessity as well 
as the loan, or, in any case, concurrently with it. 

It is said further, on the part of Government, that we ought not “‘ to impose 
upon the present that which should properly be carried to the charge of the 
future ;” a theory completely opposed to that entertained by Mr. Gladstone. 
By a strange contradiction, whilst the English Government maintains that the 
expenses of the war are rightly applicable to the time being, and ought to be 
supported exclusively by the tax-payers, the Executive in France demands 
the privilege of exemption in favour of the present generation; and, at the 
risk of exhausting credit by appeals without ceasing, casts the burden entirely 
upon posterity. The truth is situated between these equally arbitrary asser- 
tions. The right of all public authorities to engage or mortgage the future 
must be distinctly recognised: besides, the limits which separates it from the 

resent is scarcely appreciable. To a prudent Government, the interest of 
Poth should be identical; but posterity having no voice in the matter, it is 
obligatory upon the executive to burden it only with those charges which the 
generation engaged in the combat are not in a position to bear, Between the 
present and the future, necessity is the sole arbitrator. Refuse to the Govern- 
ment the right to hypothecate “‘ upon the prosperity of peace,” the charges 
of the war, and the public debt has no longer a base—you paralyse, in default 
of a loan, the works which minister to the grandeur or the repose of nations. 
Admit, on the contrary, that the Government is omnipotent, and possesses 
the power of relieving the present at the expense of the future, and you 
afford to those who come after, the irresistible temptation to repudiate the 
burden bequeathed to them ; and which, from the moment that it becomes too 
heavy, will not fail to appear to them unjust. Let us come to facts; the 
State has just borrowed £10,000,000; but new necessities declare themselves : 
are we to address ourselves once more to credit? If this course should be 
adopted, it will be necessary to await the expiration of the payments which re- 
main to be made; for it would be impossible to involve the loan about to 
open with the one already in operation. That brings us to the month of 
June, 1855.* The public subscription opened in March last possesses many 





* It is needless to remind our readers that a new loan, for 500 millions of francs 
(£20,000,000), has within the: last few days been put forward by the French 
Government. The following are the terms of this loan, as recently published in 
the Moniteur :— 


Art. 1.—The Minister of Finance is authorised to proceed by public subscription 
to the alienation of the sum of 3 and 44 per cent, Rentes, necessary to produce 
a capital of 500 millions. 

Art. 2.—The 3 per cent. shall be issued at the rate of 6,525 francs, with right of 
possession from 22nd December, 1854. The 4} per cent. shall be issued at the 
rate of 92 francs, with right of possession from 22nd September, 1854. 

Art. 3.—Agreeably to the purport of the 3rd section of the 1st article of the law of 
81st December, 1854, the dotation of the sinking fund shall be increased from 
1st January, 1855, by a sum equal to the 100th part of the nominal capital 
of the Rentes, which will be issued by virtue of the first article of the present 
decree, 

The public to be admitted to the subscription from 3rd to 14th January, the 7th 

(Sunday) inclusive, 

Subscription lists for a portion of the New French Loan have been opened here 
by Messrs. Rothschild and Sons and Messrs. Baring Brothers, by arrangement 
with the “ Société Générale de Credit Mobilier,” in Paris. The announcement con- 
_veyed in the circular of the latter firm is in the following form :— 


. Each application to be accompanied by a deposit of 10 per cent. upon the 
amount, at fixed exchange of 25 francs per pound sterling. Should the amount 
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advantages, of which, doubtless, the most important consists in its attracting 
to the Funds the small capital of the provinces; which, being otherwise ex- 
pended in territorial requisitions, inflate the value of the soil, and divide it 
into parcels, so to speak, infinitesimal. But whilst the result has on the whole 
afforded just grounds to the country for congratulation, it must at the same 
time be confessed that the method in question is not unaccompanied with 
other and very serious inconveniences. It cannot be disguised that the loan 
thus raised has had the effect, not only of exhausting the provinces, but also 
of diverting or repelling the great capitalists of the Continent. This cireum- 
stance, I fear, will render it very difficult again to have recourse to the same 
expedient. We have, perhaps, enriched the Stock Market at the expense of 
the interior ; but in estranging the capital of England and Germany, we have 
deprived ourselves of a resource which is more important than all in the hour 
of acrisis. The loan of 1854, notwithstanding dearly paid for, would have 
been an excellent operation, if the State had no further occasion to borrow. 
In saying this, it is not intended that the markets will be closed against the 
Government. I am only afraid that the money, whenever it may be required, 
will not prove very abundant, or the means of obtaining it very easy. 

It appears only natural that posterity, in whose immediate interest France 
has taken up arms, should be made to contribute towards the war by means 
of their pecuniary resources, as she is at present contributing her blood. 
There is room for a war-tax in every well-arranged Budget. This tax, in the 
shape of a direct contribution, addresses itself openly and without disguise to 
the means of the rate-payers. I am well aware that governments which 
enhance the tariff of contributions, even in presence of a recognised necessity, 
are rarely popular; but the love of popularity in these circumstances must 
-yield to a sense of duty. Universal suffrage, with which however I do not 
a public opinion, is less passionate and blind than is generally 
imagined, : 

Granted that the Government has retrenched £480,000 of the special 
service for extraordinary works—which at the best is an equivocal species of 
economy—in order to elevate the receipts to the level of the expenses, it has 
been reduced to the supposition that the indirect contributions would yield 
891 millions of franes,* about 35 millions and a-half sterling. 





inscribed by the French Treasury be less than that applied for, the balance will be 
returned without further charge or deduction than 4 per cent. on the cost of the 
amount apportioned, on delivery of the provisional receipt from Paris. Applica- 
tions for 44 per cent. Rentes to be made for nat less than 900 francs Rentes ; and for 


the 3 per cent. for not less than 750 francs Rentes, or for multiples of their re- 
spective amounts. 


Calculations. 


Francs 900.—Rentes at.4$ per cent. are equivalent to 20,000 francs. Capital 
costing at 92 per cent. 18,400 francs, or, at Exchange of 25 francs per pound sterling, 
£736, on which the deposit of 10 per cent. is £73 12s. ; and the commission of 
4 per cent on £736, if the whole be obtained, is 189. 5d. 


Francs 750.—Rentes at 3 per cent. are equivalent to 25,000 francs, Capital cost- 
ing at 65} per cent. 16,312 francs, 50 cents, or, at Exchange of 25 francs per pound 
sterling, £652 10s., on which the deposit of 10 per cent. is £65 5s., and commission 
of 4 per cent. on £652 19s., if the whole be obtained, is 16s. 4d, 


* The following is the Budget for 1855, such as it figures in the report of the 
commissions of the legislative corps :— 
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It is an amount exceeding by £1,600,000 the proceeds of 1853; and by, 
perhaps, £#2,400,000 those of the current year. How is it tu be expected 
that the increase will continue, and in such proportions? The product of the 
indirect imposts will not augment every year by two millions and a-half 
sterling, as in 1852; or even by a million and three-quarters, as in 1853. 
Consumption is a quantity not without its limits, and the two elements which 
unite to increase it, viz., the progress of wealth and of population, have been 
during the last ten years almost stationary in France. If it is inexpedient or 
undesired to induce the ordinary expenses for the vear 1855, it will then be 
necessary to make an addition to the floating debt, or to resort to an augmen- 
tation of the taxes. But independently of the budget, we shall have.to provide 
for the war; if this should continue to cost us every year from £10,000,000 
to £12,000,000 sterling, who would counsel our demanding such a sum 
annually from the resources of credit ? 

In 1853, the landed contribution was relieved by seventeen centimes; this 
remission, which amounts to upwards of £1,000,000, bas profited the contri- 
butors but little, and inflicted a very sensible loss upon the Treasury; we 
would propose to re-establish it permanently: thirty centimes added tempo- 
rarily to the four direct imposts would produce from three millions to three 
millions and a-quarter sterling. The tax upon salt, reduced to a décime per 
kilogramme, yields annually #1,400,000 ; by raising the tax to two décimes, 
which would still be a reduction of a décime upon the tariff of 1847, the pro- 
ceeds would be increased at least by £1,000,000. It would also be possible 
to angment the duties which affect alevliol—an article essentially taxable. 
In fine, by levying a contribution of a-fifth upon salaries above 10,000 francs 
(about £400), and of a-tenth upon thuse below, to the amuunt of 2,000 
francs (£30), an additional resource would be obtained of £400,000 or 
£480,000. Thus, upun the whole, there would be added about £6,000,000 





RECEIPTS. 


Contributions direct ...  ... s+. see see vee Er. 421,120,048 
Produce of lands, forests, and fisheries ... ... 43,912,857 
Imposts and Revenues indirect ... 1. « 891,756,050 
Miscellaneous revenues ... ss. eee eee nee 57,058,101 
Sundry products of Budget eee tes oe 27,005,000 
Amount of reserve of the Sinking Fund... ... 87,258,232 
Extraordinary resources, payments by Railway 

Companies... see aes ae eon tae 37,901,925 


Total of Receipts «1... ces see see es. 1,566,012,213 
£62,118,484 sterling. 
EXPENSES, 
Minister of State... ... .e. see see soe eee Fir. 6,596,400 
o WOR css nce «mee tee tee ees 27,443,380 
es Foreign Affairs ... . = 9,621,600 
wr TMGQNCOS .. sce cee tc cee ce 726,372,552 
a OS eee eee 130,991,220 
~~ ae 20) a! a ee 315,897,791 
- OS eee eee 127,602,402 
i Public Instruction and Religion ... 65,619,722 
pet Agriculture, Commerce, and Public 
Works a a 76,509,242 
» Extraordinary Works ... ... ss 78,375,999 


Total Expenses . 


© 2s eee ee eee eee eee Kt, 1,565,030,308 
£62,079,535 11s. sterling. . 
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(scarcely a-tenth) to the charge of the taxes. In an industrious ahd econo- 
mical country, such as France, upon the eve of a great peril, and where the 
national honour is concerned, it is certainly possible, without endangering the 
progress of capital, or bearing unduly upon the springs of private wealth 
and enterprise, to obtain annually £6,000,000 extra te the taxes, and 
£6,000,000 froin loans. By this means, instead of crushing our finances at 
the first effort, we should be enabled, in case of need, to sustain the war for 
ten years ; and our endeavours, moreover, would be rendered irresistible. , 
Taxes and loans are different means of drawing from one and the same 
source, viz., the market of capital ; but this market, which represents the con- 
tributive faculties of the country, is open to other competitors beside the State. 
It is the common fund whence industrial and commercial enterprises are 
originated, and by means of which, together with the creative power of labour, 
they are sustained and developed. Can the money market, during a period of 
war, defray concurrently the requirements of the public service and those of 
industry? In what proportion are the savings of the nation available for this 
double purpose? The crisis which we are now traversing may serve to deter- 
mine the question. 
Since the middle of the year 1853—at first under the influence of the alarm 
excited by the already manifested designs of Russia, and soon under the 
ressure of the war, either imminent or declared—the position of commerce, of 
industry, and of credit, has become modified in Europe. The effects of the 
bad harvest occurring to increase the feeling of apprehension, have served 
to aggravate the evil. The crisis, however, has another origin, and must be at- 
tributed principally to political causes. The depression in the value of property, 
during nearly ten months, has been slight, but continuous; and has termi- 
nated by exercising a disastrous influence upon public fortune. The English 
3 per Cent. Consols, which, in the month of June, 1853 were quoted at 100, had 
fallen towards the end of March, 1854, to 87, equal to 13 per cent, ; the 3 per 
Cent. French, which had for a moment attained the height of 86 francs, and 
which were still quoted in June, 1853, at 79°50, declined, duririg March, 1854, 
as low as 63 francs, equivalent, from the rate in June previously, to a fall of about 
20 per cent. In a speech’ addressed to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Bright, on 3lst March last, the honourable member for Manchester stated, 
that the decline of the public funds in England equalled at that time a loss of 
120 millions sterling; and that the depreciation in industrial properties, such 
as railway shares, which had been proportionally higher, amounted to 80 
millions sterling. England had, therefore, experienced, upon two branches of 
her wealth, and independently of either agriculture or manufactures, a 
diminution of national capital of 200 millions sterling. The decrease in the 
value of personal property has been equally remarkable in France. We have 
not, it is true, as in 1848, suffered a loss both upon capital and revenue; for 
the receipts of the railways in particular have presented, for the year 1853, an 
increase of 16 per cent. upon those of 1852; and the first six months of 1854 
have given upon 4,152 kilométres of lines (2,595 English miles), a sum of 
£3,440,000; showing a further increase of 1278, per cent. But this augmen- 
tation, of which the regularity is indeed remarkable, has not preserved the 
shares of the companies from the depreciation which has affected all other de- 
scriptions of stock. The lines completed, or in course of construction, which 
represented, in 1853, a capital of about £60,000,000, figured at the end of 
March, 1854, in the quotations of the Bourse, for £14,0(10,000 less ; the halders 
of these shares consequently, who found themselves under the necessity of 
selling out, suffered a loss of 23 per cent. upon their capital. At the same 
time the 44 per Cents. were depreciated to the extent of 16 per cent.; and 
this added to the fall in the 3 per Cents. amounts to a diminution of capital of 
“about £36,000,000. There is, besides, the loss sustained upon the railway 
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‘stocks, which cannot be estimated at less than £2,000,000; and the deprecia- 
tion in the shares of the various establishments of credit, such, for instance, 
as the Bank of France, the erédit foncier, and the crédit mobilier, amounting 
to a sum nearly equal: the loss which has affected the stock markets alto- 
ther amounts to 52 or 56 millions sterling. In 1848, it was at the rate of 
0 per cent., or £140,000,000 upon the Funds alone. The same pheno- 
mena have been exhibited still more strikingly upon the European continent. 
Thus the 3 per Cents. of Belgium have fallen to 90; those of Naples, to 88; 
Rome, to 80; Piedmont, to 73; and Austria, to 774 ; the Piedmontese 3 per 
Cents., recently issued at 69 francs, were quoted, at the end of March, at 47 
only, showing a loss of 30 per cent. upon the capital, or a difference of 
52 per cent from the nominal par. Taking the public funds as the represen- 
tative of the mean rate of the value of money in these countries, it will be 
seen that France and England are incontestably the two nations least affected 
by the depression which has weighed upon credit, and consequently upon the 
transactions of industry and commerce. 

Since May last, and especially during the following month of June, confi- 
dence has exhibited some symptoms of recovery : people are evidently becom- 
ing reconciled to the war, and calculate more deliberately the good and evil 
chances. In proportion as the power of Russia, when put to the proof by 
difficulties, has decreased, the forces of the West have appeared to increase 
and dominate. Even before the result of the harvest of 1854, which must 
necessarily exercise so important an influence upon the interior economy of 
the population, had become known, a sensible re-action was manifested in the 
regions of credit. The following table of the course of the principal stocks 
at the three periods, viz., the end of June, 1853, and the end of March and 
June, 1854, will enable us to appreciate the nature and proportion of this 
movement, as far as relates to France. 


June, 1854. March, 1854, June, 1853. 

3 per Cents .. ee .. F. 7330 .... F. 63 eeee F, 79°50 
4% ditto a ae 98°10 .... 88°90 .... i 
Chemin d’Orleans .. 1,170 -. 1,040 ss 
: du Nord .. 867°50 .. 745 rea 
de l'Est .. 702'50 680 eoee 
de l’Ouest .. 650 545 SENS 
du Midi... 610 487°50 .... 

de Lyon .. i 950 ae 772°50 

de la Méditerranéi .. 827°50 .... 630 AE 
» de Rouen .. .- 4,020 wie ee 850 secce ae 


After a year of commotions and disorders public credit has found itself re- 
conducted to within a short distance of the point of its departure. The 4} 
per Cents., sustained by the purchases of money, which have not ceased to be 
effected even in moments the most critical, have regained the rate of 98 francs 
10 cents. The3 perCents. are still six francs below the price which they obtained 
at the end af June, 1853. The railway shares have generally recovered their 
value; but this is, notwithstanding, equivalent to a fall of 8 to 10 per cent., 
-taking into consideration the rise to an equal extent which the progression of 
the revenue ought to communicate to the quotation of these properties. It 
results, therefore, that although credit has not regained its former position, the 
circumstanees which have for some time past contributed to test it, have suffi- 
‘ciently established the fact of its solidity. There are, moreover, reasons for 
re-assurance which I think considerable. In the first place, during a time of war 
and scarcity, the product of the indirect taxes, that thermometer of the national 
consumption, has only slightly diminished. Secondly, the ate contribu- 
‘tion. which the public pays to the railway compapies as the price for convey- 
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ance of passengers and merchsndise, and which indicates pretty accurately 
the movement of affairs, exhibits results constantly progressive. And thus we 
are enabled to infer, not unreasonably, that the revenue of the State, if it has 
not augmented, has not suffered diminution to any appreciable extent. It has 
been a year lost for the accumulation of wealth, and that is all. 

But, if it is desired that the national resources should preserve this elas- 
ticity, it will be necessary to regulate them. Without speaking of trades or 
manufactures, which do not require the authorisation of the public powers, in 
two years since the 3lst December, 1851, the extension of the railways 
conceded has exceeded 4,000 kilometres (2,500 English miles): 4,000 kilo- 
metres of railways represent, inclusive of the subsidies from the State, an 
peg of about £40,000,000 sterling for the companies. Supposing that 
half of this capital has been already realised, £20,000,000, levied within 
few years upon the public, must still be regarded as a very heavy contribution, 
England is, at present, expiating the speculative follies which she committed 
during the year 1853. The gold of Australia—that gold, of which the appre- 
hended excess had, at one time, frightened so many imaginations—has arrived 
very apropos to the assistance of a serious monetary embarrassment, Never- 
theless, the interest of capital, by an after consequence of the crisis, is still 
comparatively high, the Bank of England sustaining its rate of discount at 
5 per cent. Thus, consequently, when I[ find the Minister for Public Works, 
in a report addressed to the Emperor, felicitating himself that the execution 
of the 2,154 kils, (about 1,346 miles) of railways conceded by the State 
in 1853 will only entail a sacrifice of about £1,500,000 sterling, I cannot 
help thinking that he would have rendered the State a greater service, aud 
acquired for himself a glory more real, if, foreseeing—which it was his duty 
to do—the war which has arisen in the East, he had either adjourned or 
refused one-half of these concessions. 

The expenses of the departments and of the towns are another charge upon 
the finances, which it is important to retain within more reasonable limits, 
The “centimes départmentaux et communauz,” which, in 1830, amounted to 
£2,300,000 ; in 1846, to £4,550,000 ; and, in 1851, to #5,270,000, figure in 
the Budget for the present year at £5,600,000. These expenses, which 
increase much faster than those of the State itself, already absorb the third 
part of the proceeds of the direct contributions, and amount to a sum nearly 
equal to the principal of the landed taxes. To this sum of £5,600,000, 
must be added the £3,000,000 and upwards which the towns derive from 
*‘ octrois,” and the proceeds of the loans contracted either by the departments, 
or by the municipal administrations. The total of the whole does not amount 
to less than eleven or twelve millions sterling per annum. 

The times will not admit of such sacrifices. Famine is no longer knocking 
at our doors, and we are not driven in consequence to find employment, 
profitable or otherwise, for our unoccupied hands, For all works of embellish- 
ment, it is properly a period of cessation: towns, as well as individuals, ought 
only to undertake them when their treasuries are full, and their savings 
cannot be directed to a better end. 

“ En résume” the position of the towns and of the industrial societies of . 
France is identical with that of the State: possessed alike of immense re- 
sources, the finances of each are unhappily deeply involved. Time has not 

et been afforded for recovery from the severe perturbation which the country 
aed experienced : the savings of labour, the possession of which is disputed 
at the same time by the State, the departments, the towns, and the compar 
nies, are in point of fact already discounted, It is deplorable with so man 
elements of wealth and prosperity, that the Government should be in need 
resources, Let us cease to regard the public fortune as an illimitable quan+ 
tity. Let us adjourn new enterprises, and moderate the scope of those which 
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are in progress of execution. If it is desirable that the State should provide 
annually for the successful and energetic conduct of the war, an extraordinary 
service of £12,000,000, it will be unnecessary to leave a free field for it. 

We have thus passed in review the finances of Russia, as well as those of 
England and of France. The task has been undertaken without passion or 
prejudice. We believe we have presented a faithful picture, as far as the offi- 
cial documents (which in the Russian Empire are few, obscure, and incom- 
plete, and even in France, under the existing régime, are not remarkable for 
their number or perspicuity) would enable us, of the respective positions of 
the belligerent powers. The comparison is eminently interesting and instruc- 
tive. hat will be the conclusion derived from it by the public opinion of 
Europe? Doubtless, in the first place, that Russia has never measured her 
ambition to her real forces, and consequently possesses neither power or right 
upon her side in the struggle : perhaps also the relative weakness of the Mus- 
covite Empire will be regarded as the best guarantee of approaching peace. 
But this is not all:—it possesses a moral of still greater significance, by 
demonstrating as it incontestibly does, the advantages of constitutional 
Government, and the inconvenience of absolute power. In a speculative 
point of view, the question has often arisen of the relative value of the 
different forms of Government, and which is best calculated in times of diffi- 
culty, or iu face of an exterior enemy, to afford the greatest amount of force 
and security to a nation. Evidently it is not despotism. Here is a power the 
most absolute of any, euvironed by the double authority of earth and heaven 
—King and Pope—disposing without controul or limjt of the lives as well as 
the fortunes of his subjects—not contenting himself with obedience, but com- 
manding adhesion—and, notwithstanding, the forces of this much dreaded 
autocrat have been seen to recoil at the first shock. There is no description of 
Government more vulnerable than despotism; its temperament renders the 
commission of faults inevitable ; its character permits it neither to avow or to re- 
pair them. All the forces of which it disposes can be easily detached from it : let 
it experience a reverse, and desertion soon succeeds to convert the check into 
an absolute rout. As to the forces of which it has not the disposition, they are 
those which nothing can replace, viz., public opinion and credit. Despotism 
can never summon opinion to its assistance, for opinion is its enemy. The 
sources of credit contract and close before it from the moment that it is 
pressed by necessity : what security, in fact, can it offer to the lenders? Is 
there another law than its own will in the Empire? If the despot possesses 
less of scruples than of caprices, who shall compel him to respect his engage- 
ments? Public credit emanates from institutions, it does not attach itself to 
individuals. In the terms of comparison presented by the war, in proportion 
as absolute power becomes abandoned, we witness the increase of the power 
and wealth of the governments. Russia is at the foot of this scale; and I 
— for my country to be obliged to confess it—England is incontestably at 
the summit, 
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Tue Board of Trade returns for the month ending the 5th of December 
were issued on the 4th January, and present unfavourable results, the de- 
clared value of our exportations showing a falling off, as compared with 
the corresponding month of 1853, of £1,856,988. The diminution is 
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observable in almost every article, and has been particularly heavy in 
cotton, woollen, and: linen manufactures; but-it is to be attributed 
almost entirely to the commercial distress in the United States, and the 
complete check which has at length been given to the mad shipments 
to Australia. The war thus far has had little other effect than that 
of awakening prudence, and causing the speculation to these regions to 
cease before it had extended to a point at which a general crisis would 
have been inevitable. The fact of the re-action having yet been attended 
with few instances of individual disaster is, therefore, a matter of con- 
gratulation. The annexed table exhibits the exact increase or decrease 
in the exportation of each description of produce or manufacture :— 


DEcLARED VALUE oF EXPORTATIONS, 





Month ending De. 5. - 1853. 1854. Increase. | Decrease. 





Alkali—viz., soda co eee, coef £40,491 £35,706 _ £4,785 
ere ee 81,617 _ 26,305 
OS ee a ee ee ee 39,397 39,348 _ 49 
Candles... ... — 13,435 14,421 £986 _ 
CE die ce ee 8,647 6,046 _ 2,601 
Coals and culm ... ... .. «| 135,641 151,376 15,735 — 
Cordage and cables... «.. oes 14,843 14,459 384 
Cotton manufactures ... ...  ...| 2,240,902 | 1,773,959 466,943 
Cotton yarn ... 2. wee eee | = 686,121 570,733 115,388 
Earthenware... ...  .. see se] 130,976 84,756 46,220 
Fish eee coe see ee 63,368 35,825 27,543 
Glass manufactures vee pa 49,506 ' 37,828 11,768 
Haberdashery and millinery | | 806,228 153,386 152,842 
Hardwares and cutlery ... ...| 357,138 290,921 66,217 
pO a a ee 150,643 86,553 64,090 
Linen manufactures ... ... ...| 448,473 800,109 148,364 
Se ee ree 90,358 80,465 9,893 
Machinery ... 1. eee vee eee] = 236,526 149,919 86,607 
eS eae 940,890 298,993 
Oil and seeds sak oe oes 39,187 63,767 — 
Painters’ colours, ae Sah ene; vais 28,949 24,969 3,980 
Salt = a oe on 26,297 - 19;789 6,508 
Silk manufactures... ‘ «| 113,180 57,856 55,324 
Silk, thrown... ... . ae . 22,920 15;996 -}- 6,924 
Silk, twist, and yarn ioe 16,326 18,145 - — 
Soap eee 000 ene i 24,363 21,977 2,386 
Stationery ... ... ae 58,224 39,771 18,453 
‘Sugar, refined .,. ... « - 26,432 6,738 19,694 
Wool, sheep or lambs’... .. si 41,755 86,188 
Woollen manufactures... . «| 786,674 408,830 
Woollen yarn... | 88,955 | 159,429 
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Total... ..  .. ..| 7,628,750 | 5,771,772 | 





The aggregate value of our exports during the first eleven months of 
the year has been £79,073,838, against £80,784,515 in the like period 
of 1853, showing a decrease of £1 ,710, 677, or more than 2 per hea, 
awhich has occurred in the following manner :— 


a 
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Month ending Increase. Decrease. 
February 5 oe — £368,748 
March 5 .. ee £344,784 _ 

April5 .. ee 993,572 _ 

May 5 oe ee = 747,527 

June5 oe 409,457 _ 

July5.. ee 934,908 — 

August 5 .. we 377,105 — 
September 5 i _— 449,130 
October 10 Pe _ 754,952 
November 5 oe _ . 593,158 
December 5 ‘ or 1, 856, 988 

As compared, however, with the same period of 1852, there has been 

an increase of £13,793,704. 

With regard to ‘imported commodities, a considerable augmentation 
is shown, except in bread-stuffs, the arrivals of which have still been 
small, looking at the prices that have so long prevailed. Tea, coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, salted provisions, wines, spirits, tobacco, fruits, and spices, 
all exhibit a greatly increased consumption, partly attributable in some 
cases to the demand for the army in the east. 

Subjoined are the quantities of provisions, &c., imported and taken 
for home consumption :— 





Imported. Consumption. 
Month ending Dec. 5. 





1853. 1854. 1853. 1854. 








Grain, wheat, quarters ou 411,128 114,907 411,128 114,907 
Grain of other anes, qrs.. 183,507 153,238 183,507 153,238 
Indian corn, quarters . reer: 46,714 69,241 46,714 69,241 
Flour and meal, cwt. .. 307,236 46,032 307,236 46,032 
Provisions—Bacon, pork, &e., ewt. 19,147 35,269 Free. Free. 

Butter and cheese, cwt.. .. «. 73,879 81,761 68,186 79,414 
Animals, No, — os. 77,050 33,947 Free. Free. 

Gocoa, Ib 1. cc ce cc ce} 601,448 84,066 414,642 443,173 


Coffee, British, lb... -| 1,468,286 | 4,450,922 | 2,269,299 | 2,763,955 


Ditto, foreign, lb... .. -| 608,391 1,641,540 731,029 605,020 


Total coffee -| 2,076,677 | 6,092,462 | 3,000,328 | 3,368,975 





Sugar— 
West India, cwt. «-| 103,144 162,842 258,432 311,786 
Mauritius, cwt... “a 193 37,495 59,062 68,045 
East India, cwt.. oe 116,624 62,978 107,126 62,251 
Foreign,cwt. ,. ee 144,977 219,260 166,027 513,487 





Total sugar .-| 364,988 | 482,575 | 590,647 | 955,569 


Meas. oc 5 .+| 2,727,649 | 6,508,556 | 4,707,287 | 5,304,604 
Rice, cwt. .. be 81,289 56,966 52,986 56,967 
Spirits, gallons . ° 706,448 | 1,557,977 456,604 501,122 
Wines, gallons . ..| 1,337,012 | 537,386 | 600,716 | 626,429 
Opium, lb. .. .. .. ; 21,761 7,219 8,004 4,532 
Tobacco, lb. ah . {11,048,405 | 6,746,149 | 2,511,542 | 2,661,046 





Currants, figs and raisins, cwt. 123,656 74,910 77,627 97,915 
Lemons and oranges, bushels 53,230 50,992 57,243 53,804 
nn sé ss a 6 426,539 | 1,505,854 | 384,001 | 545,441 
Ge CWE. ac os ce oe 130 557 437 513 
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The following are the comparative imports and exports of raw 
material :— 





Imported. Exported. 





Month ending Dec. 5. 
1853. 1854. 1853. 1854. 
ee Sa ee es CeO 157,499 65,820 —_ _ 
Hemp, cwt. .. «2 os os «| 183,572 158,978 —_ —_ 
Raw silk, Ib... .. «2 «- «.| 412,804 317,434 28,314 52,422 
CN OME. 856 86 (te (4s 224,923 303,204 83,827 90,531 
Wool, lb. os ee oe oe «| 9,318,525 | 7,627,389 | 3,182,563 | 4,284,933 
ee 160,818 123,927 —_ _ 














Of silk manufactures the totals stand thus :-— 





Imported, Home Consumption. 





Month ending“Dee. 5. 


1853. 1854. 1853. | 1854. 





Silk manufactures of Europe, tb... 33,873 19,766 31,710 19,230 
Ditto, of India pieces ... ...  «.- 38,786 21,147 10,692 10,237 














The importation of other articles during the month has been on a full 
scale. In most sorts of dyes and dyeing stuffs there has been an in- 
crease. Of leather manufactures and metals the arrivals have been 
steady. The quantity of glass manufactures taken from abroad con- 
tinues to show a great augmentation. Of oils there has been a sus- 
tained increase in palm and other kinds, except train oil. In linseed, 
also, there has been a large increase, owing to the shipments from 
India, under a mistaken reliance on the notifications of the Government 
that the supplies from Odessa and the Sea of Azoff would be shut out, 
The importation and consumption of timber, again, present an increase 
of British and a falling off in foreign. 








METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN BRIDGE SHARES. 


THE evidence lately published on the toll-bridges of the Thames contains, 
in a scattered form, full particulars of the financial position of the various 
companies to which they respectively belong. A summary may therefore be 
made, which will prove useful to the dealers in the securities issued by each. 
Southwark-bridge was opened in 1819, at a cost of £666,000. Its income 
at present is about £2,900 per annum, and its outgoings £1,200. Before 
the opening of New London-bridge, in 1831, it had an income of £7,000, 
but from that period the receipts rapidly declined. The original shareholders 
have never received any dividends, but £150,000 of the capital consists of 
1,700 preference shares of £59 each, and 5,000 of £13 each, on which 1 per 
cent. is at present paid, as much as 34 per cent. having been paid in 1830, 
At the time of the project to bring the North Kent Railway over the Thames 
there was an intention to purchase this bridge for £300,000. Waterloo-bridge 
was built on the authority of an act obtained in 1808 or 1809, at an aggregate: 
cost of £1,050,000, The sum originally subscribed was £500,000, and on 
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this not a farthing has ever been paid. The remainder was made up by an 
issue of annuity shares of £8 per annum, for 99 years, at £60 each, to the 
extent of £300,000, and others of £7 per annum, at £40 each, to the extent 
of £200,000. There is also a mortgage of £54,000, which takes precedence 
of every other claim, that amount having been borrowed of Lord Crawford, 
on condition that it should not be redeemed for 999 years. The average 
income at present is £18,000, and the expenditure about £3,500. During 
the last three years the income has increased at the rate of about £900 
per annum. After payment of interest on the mortgage debt, the 
annuity-holders are the only persons who receive anything, and the pay- 
ment, even in their case, is not more than 4s. in the pound of their claims, 
or 32s. for every £8 annuity, while the arrears due. to them. amount to 
£2,399,937 10s. Charing-cross or Hungerford-bridge was. opened in 1845, 
at a cost of £113,000. The capital raised was £137,000, including a small 
sum still in hand for an extension. The receipts and expenditure are not 
stated, but the average annual traffic is 3,121,980 passengers, exclusive of 
that from the steamboat pier. The revenue has increased yearly by about 
£100, and last year the augmentation was as much as £809. The company 
contemplate widening the bridge for a carriageway, at a further cost of 
£150,000 by the issue of preference shares, and they estimate that the gross 
revenue would then reach £20,000 to £30,000 per annum. They propose 
carrying the Middlesex approach through Hungerford-market, widening 
Hungerford-street. Vauxhall-bridge was built at a cost of about £370,000, 
the capital consisting of 5,800 shares of £64 each, besides which the com- 
pany owe about £7,000. The receipts amount to £11,000 per annum, and 
the expenses to £2,250, enabling a dividend of 26s. to be paid on each £64 
share. For seven years before the removal of the South Western Railway 
station from Nine Elms the receipts were #12,700 per annum, and for a 
short time a dividend of £2 per share was paid. Subsequently a great decline 
took place, but for the last four or five years, there has been a recovery at the 
rate of about £15 per week. Battersea-bridge is 83 years old, but in good 
repair. Its original cost seems not to be known, but it belongs to thirteen 
proprietors, who divide between them £400 or £500 per share. The last 
sale of one of these shares was about ten years ago, and the price obtained 
was £6,500. The tolls were then about £5,000 per annum, but for the last 
four years they have averaged £6,100, and they are still increasing, while the 
expenses are only #750. Putney-bridge was built in 1729, and cost about 
£30,000, the capital consisting of 30 shares of £1,000 each. The average 

‘oss receipts are about £3,550, and the net receipts about £2,117. The 
Tividend paid for the last three or four years has been £64 or £65 per-share, 
and the last price per share was about £2,000. Hammersmith-bridge 
was built in 1824, at a cost of £85,000. The revenue, which increases 
at the rate of £150 a year, was last year £3,700, and the annual expendi- 
ture is £1,500. The company had a small debt, which has been paid off, 
and their entire capital now consists of 1,578 shares of £50 each, on which 
they divide 28s. a share. Kew-bridge is a private one, and its cost is not 
stated. It belongs to a person who bought it some years ago for £20,700, 
subject to a tontine annuity of £330 on a life of 70. Its income last year was 
£2,750, and the outgoings £230. Richmond bridge was built by tontine in 
1774, at a cost of £30,000. The receipts were about £800 a vear till last 
May, when the toll on foot passengers was taken off, and they are now about 
£600. There is a fund of £14,000 invested in Consols for annual repairs, 
and the bridge will become entirely free on the death of an old lady of 80, 
who originally put #100 into the tontine, and who now, as the survivor, re- 
ceives £800 per annum. Kingston-bridge cost £48,000, and was built about 
25 years ago. The money was obtained by the corporation as a loan from the 
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Exchequer, at 34 per cent., to be discharged out of surplus tolls, ifany. About 
£31,000 remains due, but the liquidation is going on at the rate of £800 
yearly. The bridge will therefore ultimately be free. At present it is let at a 
rent of about £2,000 to £2,200. Hampton Court bridge was built under 
authority of an act of the year 1749, with the condition that it should be 
redeemable by the Crown in 26 years at cost. -It was purchased by the pre- 
sent proprietor about 25 years ago for £7,000, and is in very unsound repair, 
but the tolls are exorbitant, and the receipts are believed to range from 
£1,000 to £1,500 a year. It is let by its owner at £700, but since the lease 
was granted the tolls have largely increased in consequence of the railway. Of 
Moulsey bridge nothing is stated, except that the toll is 1s. each way for every 
waggon ; and of Walton bridge, all that appears is, that it is farmed to a person 
for £300 per annum, that it isin good repair, and that the traffic, which 
would be great if it were free, is very small, 








BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tue Moniteur publishes the following monthly debtor and creditor account 
of the Bank of France, made up to the 11th of January. 


DEBTOR. F. c. 


Capital of the bank .. s ii im 91,250,000 0 
Reserve of the bank.. P 12,980,750 " 
507,528,800 0 
143,062,850 0 

6,987,316 35 


Reserve of the bank in landed property ue ve “ 4,000,000 


Bank notes in circulation .. ze 
Bank notes of the branch banks .. 
Ditto to order hg oe 


Receipts payable at sight .. ee 
Treasury account current creditor .. 
Sundry accounts current 

Ditto with the branch banks 

Dividends payable - oe ee 
Discounts and sundry interests .. oe 
Commission on deposits .. o se 
Re-discounted during the last six months .. 
Protested bills ve oe 
Sundries... ee ee 


CREDITOR. 


Cash in hand. . es oa we ea re oa 

Cash in the branch banks .. os ae a as 

Commercial bills overdue ..’ grata a ‘es - 

Commercial bills discounted, but not yet due, of which 
68,476,149f. 90c. were received from the branch banks 

Ditto in the branch banks .. ae ne a a 

Advanced on deposit of bullion .. oe 

Ditto in the branch banks .. i ee 

Ditto on French public securities .. 


8,809,723 0 
73,259,598 91 
115,764,498 1 
25,352,449 0 
3,100,409 25 
1,223,653 72 
2,569 10 
1,163,651 93 
90,073 48 
2,893,455 29 


F.997,469,798 18 


F. Cc. 


213,901,445 60 
148,952,880 0 
2,044,590 97 


170,444,993 98 
185,058,536 0 
2,223,900 0 
954,340 0 
25,943,936 10 





Carried forward 
VOL. XV. 


747,524,622 65 
s 
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Brought forward .. .- F.747,524,622 65 
Advanced by the branch banks... ay es = 6,528,550 0 
Ditto on railway securities .. be Res oe ° 54,337,200 
Ditto by the branch banks .. int aa oe 16,337,400 
Ditto to the State on the treaty of June 30, 1848.. a 65,000,000 
Discount of Treasury bonds om a oa ee 30,000,000 
Government stock reserved .. ae me rer 10,000,000 
Ditto disposable is ik as we es a 55,448,559 82 
Hlotel and furniture of the bank .. wi re Be 4,000,000 0 
Landed property of the branch banks ee ee os 4,452,122 0 
Expenses of the management of the bank .. ‘ oe 98,215 75 
Sundries fee oe ae oe ea ee i 1,743,127 96 


F.997,469,798 18 


Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, 
D’ArcoutT. 


According to these returns, the metallic reserve has declined 33,500,000f. in 
Paris, and increased 1,250,000f. in the branch banks. The discount accom- 
modation has augmented greatly, being 36,000,000f. more in Paris, and 
17,750,000f. more in the departments. Advances on public securities of 
France show an increase of 3,000,000f. in Paris, and not altogether 250,000f. 
in the provinces. Advances on railway shares and bonds have increased 
4,500,000f. in Paris, and 1,250,000f. in the branch banks. On the side of 
the liabilities, the notes in circulation have increased 22,750,000f. in Paris, and 
have diminished 750,000f. in the departments. The account current of the 
Treasury has advanced 6,250,000f. Private accounts current show an aug- 
mentation of 15,500,000f. in Paris, and a falling off of 3,500,000f. in the pro- 
vinces. The whole amount of the metallic reserve at present is 362,750,000f. 
to 650,500,000f. of notes in circulation. 


——— 


THE NEW SAVINGS BANK BILL. 


Tue bill embodying the new measure ‘of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
regarding the funds of savings banks, has just been printed, and its clauses 
are in accordance with the particulars furnished in The Times of the 22nd ult. 
It recites that; on the 20th of November last, the amounts due were 
£33,909,302 lls. 5d, to savings banks, and £2,199,549 13s. to friendly 
societies, making a total of £36,108,852 4s. 5d., against which the following 
securities are held :— 
Consols .. oe ee és oe .. £10,085,834 1 
Reduced. . as oe ee oe 3 
New Three per Cents. .. os oe 
New Two-and-a-half per Cents. ee 
Exchequer bonds oe ee . 
. Exchequer bills. . 


Cash at Banks of England and Ireland ‘ : 170,658 13 





5 
0 
0 
58,000 0 
3 
0 


£34,837,877 8 


Also, that since 1817 the sum of £26,901,356 2s. has been credited to depositors 
for interest, while the receipts have amounted only to £24,070,250 if . 4d, 
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To meet this state of affairs, £21,736,824 14s. 8d. out of the above secu- 
rities is to be absolutely cancelled—namely, £2,845,834 7s, ld. Consols, 
£3,555,674 6s. 2d. Reduced, and £15,355,340 1s. 5d. New Three per 
Cents.*), and an account is to be created in its place, to be called the “ State 
Deposit Account, No. 1,” to the credit of which the sum of £24,000,000 is 
to be placed, being about two-thirds of the amount due. On this credit, 
3 per cent. interest is to be paid quarterly, on the 20th of February, May, 
August, and November, commencing in May next, which interest, together 
with their other receipts, the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt may invest in any Government securities, holding the same liable to 
meet any demands, The Commissioners are likewise to prepare a balance 
sheet annually, on the 20th of November, when any deficiency or surplus 
that may be shown to have occurred on the year is to be arranged, either by 
an issue of additional securities from the Government, or by the cancelling 
of aproportion of those already held. 








LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK—HOLBORN BRANCH. 


Ir is gratifying to notice, from time to time, in the metropolis, the exem- 
plary proceedings of many of our wealthy London firms in improving their 
premises, so as to conduct their business both systematically and sanitarily. 
In the new building which has just been completed for the London and West- 
minster Bank (the parent of all the joint-stock banks), in Holborn, we are 
happy to recognise the vigour of the Directors, and the prudence which has 
dictated so judicious an outlay. Those who kept their accounts at this branch 
a year or two ago will remember the stifling air which met them on opening the 
shop door of the old place—ceiling about ten feet high—gas burning all day— 
dirt, darkness, and discomfort everywhere—unfit even for the passing visit of 
a customer, and most obnoxious to the health of the employés doomed to 
inhale the foetid atmosphere daily for eight or nine hours. A healthful change 
has, however, been made. We now enter, through doors of British oak, one 
of the handsomest and most convenient offices in London; giving immediately 
an impression of ample space, abundant light, and proper ventilation ; the 
temperature being so even, without draught, that the thermometer varies but 
three degrees in the course of the day. In the general arrangement of the 
business department, Mr. Henry Baker, the architect, availed himself of various 
useful hints in Mr, Gilbart’s ‘ Prize Essay on Banking,” and carried out the 
work under the superintendence of a Local Committee of Directors, and with 
the assistance of the able manager, Mr. William Ewings. The counters, desks, 
and fittings are all of the finest oak and Spanish mahogany. The basement 
story is fireproof, and almost wholly occupied by seven large strong rooms, 
classed and arranged, to contain money and securities, plate-chests, title-deeds, 
&c. In one room are about thirty wrought-iron lockers, of beautiful work» 
manship, each with a patent lock, adapted for the use of customers who may 
choose to retain their own key. The several apartments are warmed by hot 
water, lighted by gas, thoroughly free from damp, and well ventilated. One 
apartment, with open fireplace and external light, is set apart for the use of 
the legal profession, who may avail themselves of the opportunity of keeping 
their clients’ papers and deeds in a place of perfect security; and of examining 
such documents when occasion requires, without further trouble than merely 





* These items make a total of £21,756,848 14s. 8d., instead of 
£21,736,824 14s, 8d. The discrepancy is not explained, but there is a 
wrong addition in one of the printed schedules of the bill, ' 
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removing the box containing them from the strong room to the apartment 
referred to. This is a great convenience, and well worthy the attention of 
those prudent attorneys who dread a fire, for which no policy of insurance can 
compensate. In conclusion, we cannot but express our satisfaction at this 
artistic improvement of our street architecture. The elevation is entirely of 
Portland stone, and in the Italian style, not fine or redundant in ornament, 
but with a,happy effect produced by good proportion and well studied detail. 
The upper part is the private residence of the manager. 

Mr. Henry Baker is the architect of this handsome pile, and Mr. Myers the 
contractor. 

The opening of this building affords an opportunity of presenting to our 
readers a sketch of the recent improvements that have taken place in the 
a of London banking. At the renewal of the Bank Charter, in 1833, 
the legislature enacted that banks with an unlimited number of partners might 
be established in London: accordingly, the London and Westminster Bank, 
with a subscribed capital of £5,000,000 sterling, of which £1,000,000 has been 
paid up, was reat 8 the year 1834. This new establishment adopted several 
new principles in dealing with the public. Parties were allowed to lodge 
money upon interest even for short periods, so as to suit the convenience of 
those who had large sums of money waiting for investment. The same pri- 
vilege was allowed to depositors of smaller sums, even so low as £10, in order 
to encourage habits of economy and prudence among the more humble classes. 
Those who wished for the convenience of a banker, without being under the 
necessity of keeping to their credits a large unproductive balance, were per- 
mitted to make arrangements accordingly; while the system of presenting 
charitable donations to the clerks, under the form of “‘ Christmas money,” was 
altogether prohibited. Soon afterwards another principle was adopted. 
Branches were established in London at a distance from the head office. The 
necessity for this had arisen from the increased extent and population of 
London. It was observed that the previously~existing banks had been placed 
in clusters. Around the Royal Exchange there were numerous banks for the 
accommodation of merchants; along Fleet Street there were others, for the 
use of the legal gentlemen who frequented the Temple ; in the neighbourhood 
of Charing Cross were others, patronised by the aristocracy of Westminster ; 
while the extensive district of Bloomsbury was wholly destitute of banking 
accommodation. Nor was this a slight inconvenience. To the higher, and 
even to the middle classes of society, a banker is now almost a necessary of 
life. When a bank is established, those who have money no longer lock it up 
in their cupboards, or conceal it in secret places, but send it to the bank, 
where it is safe from fire or thieves. ‘Those who have large sums they wish to 
render productive, take them to the bank, and lodge them upon interest. 
They who wish for temporary advances, apply to the bank. They wko are 
out of business, find that the banker’s pass-book furnishes them with a perfect 
register cf their domestic expenditure. They who have valuable documents, 
as leases or life policies, can put them in a box, and commit them to the care 
of the banker ; while the more wealthy, who have chests of plate which they 
wish to place in security, when they take their summer rambles on the Con- 
tinent, have only to send them to the bank. At the same time, all classes 
have, in the person of their banker, a friend readily accessible, who will give 
them the best information as to the right way of conducting all their pecuniary 
transactions. 

These advantages were supplied to the inhabitants of the district of Blooms- 
bury in January, 1836, when a branch bank, upon the new system, was opened 
at No. 213, High Holborn. 

; Although this establishment is called “the Bloomsbury Branch,” it has in 
its relation to the public the attributes of an independent bank. All the 
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arrangements of the London and Westminster Bank tend to localise their 

branches, so as to give them.as much as possible the character of independent 

institutions, combined with the additional security and accommodation to be 

— from a more extended and wealthy establishment.—Jllustrated London 
ews. 








THE SOUTH SEA COMPANY. 


Tue dividend declared on Thursday, the 4th January, at the court of the South 
Sea Company was 1} per cent., free from income tax. The sub-governor 
(Mr. C. Franks) explained that the advantageous employment of the funds 
belonging to the corporation enabled the directors to maintain the old rate of 
distribution. The assets, it is estimated, will produce £119 3s. per £100 
South Sea Stock, when they shall ultimately be divided, and in the mean- 
while the board are prepared to relieve those who may wish at once to retire, 
by purchasing their imterest at £118. In this estimate the building is still 
valued at £25,000, but it is expected to realise a much larger sum. The 
amount of South Sea Stock now in the hands of the public is about 
£2,100,000, the original capital having been £3,662,000, and the company 
possessing, through purchases, £1,528,000. With regard to the general ar- 
rangements for winding up, the directors state considerable progress to have 
been made, and that they will be prepared shortly after July, when their 
Exchequer bills will have been paid off or sold, to divide, if not the whole, the 
greater portion of their assets under their control. In the £2,700,000 of un- 
funded debt, the property of the company, a reduction has lately taken place, 
through sales, &c., of about £1,000,000, the present amount being 
£1,675,000. The sale of the building is fixed for February, and, if that 
shall be completed without any impediment, then the entire assets can be 
appropriated. It is stated that it is the unanimous desire of the directors to 
have the affairs of the corporation liquidated with all possible despatch, and 
that that one object, with a due regard to the maintenance of the dividend, 
has solely occupied their attention since the last half-yearly court. The an- 
nexed accounts exhibit the position of the company at the latest moment :— 


State of the South Sea Company's affairs on the 5th January, 1855, 


Amount of the company’s bond debt oe .. £4,500 0 0 
Interest computed to be due thereon ee ee 562 2 6 
Half a year’s interest on South Sea Stock.. -. 64,098 14 6 
Arrears of dividends on ditto oe oe -. 21,403 5 6 
Directors’ allowance, taxes, &e. .. “ ae 2,097 16 3 
Property tax now due ee ve ee «» 2,377 11 11 
95,039 10 8 
Balance of this account .. se aa +» 4,326,756 9 1 
Balance brought down .. £4,326,756 9 1 
Deduct the South Sea Stock 
held by the company, at 
£116 13s.4d. .. -» 1,783,187 11 1 





The surplus, being the present 
value of ‘the assets to be 
realised and divided among 
the proprietors of South 
Sea Stock, amounting to 
£119 3s. per cent. .. 2,543,568 18 0 
Carried forward .. £4,421,795 19 9 
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ome EAR £4,421,795 19 
Balance of cash as n oe . ans 3,402 6 
Due from Government, viz., char- 
ges of management to the 5th 
of July last. o- 1,899 211 
Balance due on annuities, ‘1751 a 503 7 6 
1,832 10 
Sundry public securities belonging to the company :— 
South Sea Stock, £1,528,446 9s. 6d, at £116 13s. 4d. 
per cent. . oe ee ee #1, 783, 187 ll 
Exchequer bills at par ee oe 1,675,600 0 
Exchequer bonds £500, 000 at cost. ve .. 496,193 3 
Sums of money advanced on loan .. aa ee 271,047 19 
East India bonds at par... ‘a -» 100,000 0 
£50 18s. 4d. Three per Cent. Consols.. ee 47 12 
Interest due on the following, viz. :— 
On £1,528,446 9s. 6d. South Sea 
Stock .. £26,747 16 
On Exchequer bi ills, computed to 
January 5.. 
On Exchequer bonds, computed to 
January 5.. ° 
On Loans, computed to January 5. 
On East India earns computed to 
January 5. ee ee 


On £50 18s. 4d. Three aa a Consols. . 

Rent now due os oe 
Transfer stamps 

The company’s buildings ‘ 
Balance in = hands of f the secretary, stamps, &e. 170 0 


£4,421,795 19 


0 
9 


An account of the clear Revenue and Profits of the South Sea 


Company for the half-year ending 5th January, 1855. 
(Made out pursuant to Act 6 George IT.) 


INCOM 

Half a year’s dividend on £1 "528, 446 9s, 6d. 

South Sea Stock belonging to the company .. £26,747 
Interest on Exchequer bills held by the company 

this half-year oe ee -. 380,068 
Interest on Exchequer bonds this half-year -- 8,750 
Interest on East India bonds this half-year ae 2,000 
Interest on £50,000. Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent. 

Annuities, received 13th October last .. 812 
Interest on £50. 18s. 4d. Three - Cent. Consols, 

due 5th January .. 0 
Interest received and accruing on ‘money ‘advanced 

on loan during this half-year .. oe “ 2,916 
Rent, halfa year .. mn ‘ oe ap 752 15 
Profit by transfers .. os ee ee oe 12 15 


_ 


£72,061 4 


Balance brought down ‘ e ee ..» £66,520 4 1 


cow wo ooo & 


0 





The Half-yearly Meetings. 


OUTGOINGS. 


Directors’ allowances, half a year .. £750 0 
Clerks’ salaries, half a year.. -- 1,015 0 
Pensions "ditto .. « 143 6 
House expenses’ ditto .. « 318 4 
Contingent charges, ditto .. -. 685 12 
Stationery ware ditto .. ee 31 5 


—— £9,943 8 8 
Income tax .. “ os “ ee ‘ 2,597 11 3 
Balance carried infra ae -. 66,520 4 1 


£72,061 4 0 


By half a year’s dividend on 3,662,784]. 8s. 67. 
South Sea Stock, at 1} per cent. ea 


64,098 14 6 
Then remains ee 


ey) ar mr, 


£66,520 4 1 


——, 








THE HALF-YEARLY MEETINGS, 


Tue success of joint-stock banking enterprise is being more rapidly 
developed than might have been expected. Although it was well 
known that the profits of the principal establishments had largely in- 
creased during the last six months, it was scarcely anticipated that 
they would have permitted such large rateable distributions. With 
dividends ranging from 14 to 20} per cent., the extension of 
operations is made so manifestly apparent that the most sceptical 
must now be satisfied that the system has not only taken deep 
root in the metropolis, but that also it is in a most flourishing and satis- 
factory position. The results of the various meetings, reported in ex- 
tenso under the proper head, exhibit the progress of business, and the 
statistics presented in the balance sheets. The London and Westmin- 
ster, on its capital of £1,000,000, pays a dividend at the rate of 16 per 
cent. ; and the London and Joint-Stock Bank even exceeds that amount, 
by declaring one at the rate of 20$ per cent. The meetings of the 
London and County and the Royal British Banks have not yet taken 
place, but there is nevertheless every reason to believe that the amount of 
profits will allow satisfactory dividends. The Union Bank of London and 
the Commercial Bank of London not holding gent ge | meetings, have 
made their usual official announcements—the one declaring a payment 
at the rate of 15 per cent., the other supporting a favourable posi- 
tion. With trade depressed in Australia, and the apprehension that 
losses may be incurred through the failures which have taken place, 
the Union Bank of Australia is enabled to divide at the rate of 30 per 
cent., and leave, irrespective of its reserve fund, a margin of £66,000 
for contingencies. The enormous returns of this establishment, one of 
the best managed of the colonial banks, show the vast strides of com- 
merce in New South Wales and Port Philip during the last three 
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years, which, although it is likely to be checked by the re-action now 
experienced, will not be permanently damaged, when the first effects of 
ephemeral speculation shall have passed away. The dividend of the 
Colonial Bank is at the rate of 4 per cent., with an intimation that 
there may be shortly a slight increase, the course of business in the 
West Indies having proceeded more smoothly, as far as this bank is 
concerned, than the directors themselves imagined. In concluding this 
brief notice of the career of joint-stock banking, it is gratifying to state 
that, while the material interests of directors and proprietors have so 
greatly improved, those of the managers and other subordinate officers 
have not been neglected. Both at the London and Westminster and 
the London Joint-Stock meetings the question was brought forward, 
and elicited the warm support of the majority of the shareholders. The 
expression of opinion in these cases, although it may not immediately 
produce a direct influence, must eventually have a beneficial effect. 
The private bankers, while making large profits, have not overlooked 
the services of their clerks, and several instances are mentioned in 
which these firms have manifested a liberality deserving of emulation 
by the whole of the body. Messrs. Jones, Lloyd and Co. have presented 
£1,000, to be divided among their active staff; and Messrs. Smith, 
Payne and Smith have increased the salaries of their establishment at 
the rate of 10 per cent. 








MERCANTILE SUSPENSIONS. 


WE regret to have to present so formidable a list of mercantile failures since 
our last number. It appears that, although many establishments at the close 
of the year found themselves in a very unsatisfactory position, it was not until 
the month of January that the non-completion of their engagements com- 
pelled them to suspend. In the subjoined list, there will be found no less 
than nine metropolitan firms, the majority holding a highly respectable po- 
sition, who, through connection chiefly with Australia, have been compelled 
to wind up. The suspension of Swain, Webb and Co., of Huddersfield, was 
not announced under this head last month, although it was, at the latest mo- 
ment, mentioned in our monthly chronology. The American stoppages in- 
clude houses of reputed wealth and position, all of whom have been over- 


whelmed by the violence of the panic which has now so long prevailed in 
the United States. 


December.—Swain and Webb, Huddersfield and Australia, merchants. 


January.—Morewood and Rogers, London, iron merchants. 
Abbott, Nottingham and Co., London, shawl trade. 
Kesteven Brothers, London, woollen trade. 
M. Hetherington and Co., London, American trade. 
Aubertiu Brothers, London, general merchants. 
Krohn and Co., London, general merchants. 
Lonergan and Co., London, Spanish and West India Trade. 
Rogers, Lowrey and Co., London, warehousemen. 
Home, Eager and Co., London, Cape and Australian trade. 
Turiff and Sharp, Glasgow, iron trade. 
Millers and Thompson, Liverpool, ship owners and brokers. 





Banking and Commercial Law. 


January.—Spence and Co., Liverpool, iron trade. 
Boyd, Lawson and Co., Glasgow, iron trade. 
Wadsworth and Sheldon, New York, bankers. 
Matthew, New Orleans, provision trade. 
Brander and McKenna, New Orleans, cctton trade. 
Seagrave and Steeve, Providence, merchants. 
Belcher Brothers, St. Louis, sugar refiners, 
W. G. Ray, New York, produce broker. 
Foster and Stephenson, New York, produce brokers. 
Farwell and Co., Boston, merchants. 
Horn and Sergeant, Detroit, bankers. 
Hill and Co., Detroit, bankers. 
G. Lorimer and Co., Detrvit, bankers. 
Howard, Smith and Co., Detroit, bankers. 
Capron and Lathrop, Connecticut, bankers. 


With regard to Messrs. Swain and Webb, although it is said their liabilities 
reach £135,000, nothing certain can be ascertained until accounts are received 
from Australia. In the case of Messrs. Morewood and Rogers, who are to liqui- 
date under inspection, the debts have been represented at £180,000, and the 
property at £280,000. A portion of the latter, it is mentioned, consists of 
Australian estates, but what they will really realise remains to be proved. 
Messrs. Kesteven Brothers fail for £40,000, and will, according to report, pay 
7s. in the pound. Messrs. Aubertin Brothers, through their connection with 
Messrs. Krohn (here again, difficulties through Australian adventures), have 
stopped for £76,000, and will pay about 8s. in the pound. Little can at pre- 
sent be ascertained with regard to Messrs. Krohn’s affairs, the resident partner 
in London having absented himself to join his brother at Melbourne. Messrs. 
Lonergan, it is alleged, fail with liabilities equal to £130,000, and the pros- 
_ of liquidation are believed to be favourable. So, again, with Messrs. 

ogers, Lowrey and Co., whose debts are put down at about £150,000, the 
Cape and Australian trade having drained their available resources. Messrs. 
Home, Eager and Co. have suspended for £130,000, and the assets it is 
stated will furnish a fair dividend. In connection with Messrs, Abbot, Not- 
tingham and Co.’s failure, there is reason to believe that no great deficiency 
will be found between the stocks and assets, but it is asserted that the part- 
ners refused to proceed immediately they discovered there was not 20s. in the 
pound. Messrs Millers and Thompson have, like many others, been compro- 
mised by the discouraging result of Australian enterprise, and their liabilities 
amount to £60,000. In their case, the assets will yield a favourable distribu- 
tion, if they can be realised under advantageous circumstances. The liabilities 
of Messrs. Spence and Co., and Messrs. Boyd, Lawson and Co., appear to 
be heavy. While admitting a hope that these favourable prospects may be 
secured in all instances where they have been alluded to, we cannot, however, 
neglect reminding our readers that previous experieace teaches the futility of 
placing any strong reliance in such statements. 








BSanking and Commercial Lav, 


ON THE LAW RESPECTING PAYMENT OF CHEQUES, WHERE 


THE MONEY OF A PRINCIPAL IS LODGED BY AN AGENT 
WITH BANKERS. 


Tus is a subject of some importance to bankers, and is not 
clearly understood. 
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The general rule is, that the banker looks only to the customer 
in respect of the account opened in that customer’s name, and 
whatever cheques that customer chooses to draw the banker is 
to honour. Therefore, where an agent lodged his principal’s 
money at ‘his banker’s in the agent’s own name and on his own 
account, it was held that the bankers were not justified in re- 
fusing to pay the agent’s cheques on the ground that the money 
was claimed by the principal. See Shaw on Cheques, page 233. 

But although such is the general rule, yet the banker may 
become responsible to the principal, by participating, with know- 
ledge of the fact, in a misappropriation of the principal’s money 
by the agent. 

This question was discussed in the case of Bodenham v. Hoskins, 
21 Law Journal, (Ch.) 864. The following is the condensed 
note of that case :— 

“ The plaintiff, being the owner of an estate, employed an 
agent and receiver, who paid into the defendant’s bank the 
rents of the estate, to an account headed with the name of the 
estate, to distinguish it from his private account. The receiver’s 
private account being over drawn, he transferred the balance of 
the estate account to make up the deficiency due upon his private 
account. Upon a bill filed by the plaintiff against the bankers 
to refund this balance so transferred, it was held that, according 


to the principles of a court of equity, a person who deals with 
another, knowing him to have in his hands, or under his control, 
moneys belonging toa third person, must not enter into a trans- 
action with him, the effect of which is that a fraud is committed 
on a third person ; and it appearing upon the evidence that the 
bankers were aware that the money was the produce of the rents 
of the plaintiff’s estate, a decree was made against the bankers 


for the repayment of the amount.” The same case is thus more 


briefly digested by another reporter. ‘‘ A receiver of an estate, 
who had a private account at his banker’s, opened another there 
under the name of the estate, under such circumstances as to 
inform the bankers that the money which would be paid in to 
that account would belong to the owner of the estate. The 
receiver drew a cheque on the estate account, and paid it into 
his private account. Held, that the bankers were liable to repay 
the amount to the owner of the estate.” See 2 De Gex, M. 
& G., 903. 

This case does not interfere with the general rule. The bankers 
here both paid and received the cheque; they were thus fixed 
with the application of the money. Had they merely paid a 
cheque drawn for some improper purpose, of which they knew 
nothing, they would have incurred no responsibility. The 
Court said: “ It was the account of the agent, and the bankers 
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were to look to the agent as the only person entitled to draw 
on the account.” But that was not the question in the cause. 
After going through the evidence and arguments, the Court said : 
** T am constrained to arrive at the conclusion that the bankers, 
although I must exonerate them from any deliberate intention 
to commit a fraud, still were not only parties to the simple fact 
of the transfer, but were parties to the fraud in question, in 
this sense—that they were aware of the circumstances which 
made it a fraud in Parkes (the agent) to make the transfer to his 
private account, and being cognizant of that, and having been 
cognizant of it before the time when the account was opened 
under the name of ‘ The Rotterwas Account,’ and being cogni- 
zant of it throughout, they concur in a transaction, the effect 
of which is that, for their own pecuniary benefit, an act is done 
by Parkes which is a fraud upon the plaintiff. Now, according 
to the plain principles of a court of equity, such an act never 
can. be sustained ; a party cannot retain the benefit which he has 
obtained from being a party to such an act, with such know- 
ledge of the nature of the act.” 








Leaal Miscellany, 


IN RE J. W. COLE. 
Court of Bankruptcy, Basinghall Street, Dec. 29th. (Before Mr. Commis- 


sioner FONBLANQUE.) 


Tue bankrupt, a merchant of Birchin-lane, came up on an adjournment to 
pass his examination. 

Mr. Bagley urged that the circumstance of the bankrupt being confined in 
Newgate had been the cause of the accounts not being ready. Ruined and 
lost as he was, the bankrupt had every desire to do his duty to his creditors. 
An adjournment for two months was now asked. 

Mr. Murray, for the assignees, thought so long an adjournment out of the 
question. Much of the property had been made away with already, and, 
unless the bankrupt should be put under some terms, the whole would be 
frittered away. 

The Commissioner thought it would be useless to hold out a threat which 
could not be carried into effect, as the powers of the Court might be placed 
in abeyance in consequence of the sentence of the Criminal Court, and ulti- 
mately adjourned the meeting to the 26th of January. 

The bankrupt was examined at some length in respect to his transactions 
with Davidson and Gordon, and others. In the course of the evidence, which 
contained scarcely a statement of any public interest, the bankrupt said he 
had ‘shipped goods to the amount of £2,600, to Messrs. Fanshaw and 
Milligan, of New York, which had only been paid for in bills. An advance of 

2,700 was obtained from Messrs. Bourne, Latham and Co., upon these 
goods and some Westminster bonds. He endeavoured to obtain a larger 


. 
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advance, but did not succeed. He remembered Davidson and Gordon going 
away about the 19th of June. A month before he had received some of their 
acceptances for about £30,000. He had endeavoured to negotiate the paper 
for them. The bills were afterwards given to his clerk to give to Mr. De 
Russet, and handed to Mr. Digby as security for De Russet’s account. 

Mr. Murray.—What ! bills for £30,000? 

Bankrupt.—Oh, they were not worth £300. . 

In further examination, the bankrupt said he adhered to his statement, as 
made at the last meeting, in respect to the payment of £1,200 to Davidson 
and Gordon. The amount, he believed, was in bank notes. 

The meeting was then adjourned. Another adjournment has since taken 
place for two months, 








SIE 


Bank Meetings. 


LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 


Tue annual general meeting of the London and Westminster Bank Company 
was held at their establishment in Lothbury, on the 17th of January : Mr, 
J. L. Ricardo, M.P., chairman of the board of directors, presided. The 
following report of the financial position of the company was read.—* The 
directors have the pleasure to report that, after making provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, paying the income tax, setting apart 2,000 towards 
the new buildings in Lothbury and Bloomsbury, and presenting a gratuity of 
10 per cent. on their salaries to all the officers of the establishment, the net 
profits of the bank for the last half-year amount to £75,318 10s., which, 
added to £13,900 19s. 5d., unappropriated from the profits of the preceding 
half-year, make a total of £89,219 9s. 5d. Out of this sum the directors have 
allowed interest on the rest or surplus fund, at the rate of 5 per cent., and 
they now declare a dividend to the shareholders at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, and also a bonus of 5 per cent. upon the paid-up capital. After 
these payments are made, there is a balance of £2,954 2s. 5d. which has 
been transferred to the rest or surplus fund. The directors who go out 
by rotation are John Garratt Cattley, Esq., James Denis de Vitre, Esq., and 
George Hanson, Esq.—all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re- 
election.” 
DEBTOR. 
To proprietors for paid-up capital ne .. £1,000,000 0 0 
Amount due by the bank on deposits, circular 
notes, &e. .. ‘a ae ~ -. 4,177,244 19 10 

Rest or surplus fund .. ai he at 125,307 1 

Balance of profit and loss account .. . 13,900 19 

Net profits of the past half-year .. ee 75,318 10 


£8,391,771 10 





CREDITOR. 
By Government stock, Exchequer bills, and India 
bonds me ‘a Wee as «- 1,451,074 13 
Other securities, including bills discounted, 
loans to customers, &c. .. wn -- 6,246,387 4 
Cash in hand .. oe a a as 694,309 13 


£8,391,771 10 
—— ae 
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Profits and Loss. 


DEBTOR. 


To total expenditure of the six establishments, 
including rent, taxes, salaries, stationery, 
&c., witha gratuity of 10 per cent. on their 
salaries to the officers of the establishment 

Amount set apart towards the new buildings in 
Lothbury and Bloomsbury .. oe oe 
Payment of the dividend now declared, at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, for the last 
half-year on the paid-up capital of 
£1,000,000.. oe oe oe a 
Bonus of 5 per cent. on the capital .. 
Rest or surplus fund:— 
Amount on January 1, 1854 £125,307 1 6 
Interest on ditto at 5 per 
cent. ae ne a 6,265 7 0 
Balance of profit and loss 
account .. ee ia 2,954 2 5 


134,526 10 11 
£241,552 15 1 


CREDITOR. 
By rest or surplus fund .. a iia oe 
By balance of profit and loss account on the 
30th of June, 1854 gt as - a 
By gross profits of the last half-year, after 
aying the income tax, and making provision - 
for all bad and doubtful debts a oa 102,344 14 2 


£125,307 1 6 
13,900 19 5 


£241,552 15 1 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of this report, with the annexed 
balance-sheet, said that, as he now had the pleasure of meeting the same pro- 
prietors who attended the last half-yearly meeting in July, he need scarcely 
refer to the matters that were discussed upon that occasion; but he would 
only remind them that the directors and proprietors then came to an amicable 
understanding that no addition should be made to the rest or reserve fund, 
after the maximum of £150,000 should have been attained, without the 
special notice of the proprietors having been first invited to such proposed 
addition, in time for them to express their assent or dissent at a general 
meeting of the company. (Hear.) The directors, with all deference to the 
opinions that were then expressed by some of the influential proprietors, had 
not thought it necessary, on this occasion, to arrive at that maximum of 
£150,000; and it was therefore unnecessary that he should now ask the pro- 
prietors to express an opinion upon the subject. The direetors had resolved 
simply to apply the odd sum of money which would not go to the dividend 
to be added to the “rest,” along with the interest of the “rest” itself; and 
these additions would leave the “rest ” at the amount of £134,526 10s. 11d. 
The chairman proceeded to say that all banking proprietors, he thought, 
might now congratulate themselves upon the circumstances of the time. 

late, banking operations, it might be said, had had it nearly all their own: 
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way: and this might be attributed, he believed, in a great measure, to the 
vast imports of the commodity in which they dealt from Australia and Cali- 
fornia. The fact was remarkable, that while such large amounts of gold were 
coming into this country, and the deposits of the Bank increasing con- 
siderably, at the same time the value of the commodity itself had been 
increasing, and the rate of interest for money had been increasing for some 
years, to which conjunction of circumstances the prosperity of this bank must, 
in a great measure, be attributed. In the year 1850 the amount of the de- 
posits of this bank was £3,969,000. In the year 1851 the amount was 
£4,677,298. In the year 1852 the deposits amounted to £5,581,000; 
the deposits in 1853 were to the sum of £6,259,000; and, in the last 
year, 1854, the amount of deposits rose to £7,177,244. It was a very 
good sign of the prosperity of this undertaking that, at the last board meet- 
ing, there were announced no less than forty new accounts opened with the 
bank by depositors. (Applause.) This was a very fair state of things, and it 
accounted in a great measure for the very large sum of money which the 
directors were now enabled to divide amongst the proprietors. They proposed 
to divide £30,000 of the half-year’s profits for the usual dividend, and also to 
divide £50,000 more as a bonus, which made a division of profits altogether 
at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum for the half-year, or taking it together 
with the dividend of the preceding half-year, when £40,000 was allotted as a 
bonus, the profits of the whole year were at the rate of 14 per cent. shared 
among the proprietors. He would just mention what the profits of the bank 
had been in successive years, to show their steady and progressive increase. In 
1850 the profits were £67,000; in 1851 they were £84,000; in 1852 they 
were £85,000 ; in 1853 they were no less than £116,000 ; and now in 1854 the 
profits had amounted to £149,219, being within a small fraction of 15 per 
cent. upon the whole capital of the concern. (Applause.) He (the Chairman) 
might as well finish his speech there, for as there was no opposition that day, 
he had not much else to speak of, unless he were to give them an essay upon 
the currency in general ; but he might be allowed to say that, although up to 
this time every element had been in favour of banking institutions, and he 
believed they would in future be still in the same good position in comparison 
with other undertakings, the proprietors ought not to imagine that even they, 
if the present war continued, would be exempt from the commercial calami- 
ties that would come upon this country. Those calamities were only just now 
beginning to be felt, because at the commencement of a war there was always 
a sort of fresh impulse given to commerce, by which the imports 
and exports were rather swelled. But now there were certain signs 
and tokens perceptible already—signs in the diminution of our exports, 
which amounted to nearly two millions less, as compared with the 
same month of last year—signs in the diminution of the tonnage both enter- 
ing inwards and clearing outwards at our ports—signs in the increased 
taxation and in the increase of poor rates and other burdens, because it must 
be recollected that this country had had forty- years’ peace, and that a popu- 
lation had been created which was dependent on the arts of peace for its 
subsistence, and that, if we had a war, therefore, putting impediments in the 
way of people supporting themselves, we might be sure there was not a single 
interest in the country but would feel the burden that must come pressing 
upon it. He did not wish to make any gloomy prophecies: he wished and 
hoped that we might have peace, and so be restored to our former prosperity ; 
but he had made these remarks because there were some people who believed 
that the adversity of the merchant was the prosperity of the Soahen and that 
it was when money became scarce and business difficult that the banker 
gained a large profit. Now, the directors of this company were actuated by a 
very different feeling. They believed that the general prosperity of com- 
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merce was their own prosperity, and their own adversity was the reverse. 
They believed that to the greater extent commercial transactions proceeded, 
so much the oftener would this bank turn over its capital; and their object 
was not to make a large per centage on that capital, but to turn it over a 
good many times, and to be able always to employ it with confidence and 
safety, so as to continue the concern upon the same solid foundation as at 
present. (Applause.) He hoped that when they next again met the pro- 
prietors they would have as good an account as now to poe. we to them; but 
if their position should not then be so good, that would be only because of 
the whole country being involved in the difficulties to which he had alluded, 
and in which this company must also participate. 

Mr. Tite seconded the adoption of the report, and did so, he said, with un- 
mixed satisfaction. At former meetings he had, unfortunately, to oppose the 
views of the directors; and he did think, twelve months ago, that they were 
in error in believing that the prosperity of this bank depended on the amount 
of accumulations taken away from the dividends. At that time, having had 
a very successful year, the directors thought it right to increase the sum of 
£100,000, for the “rest,” per saltum to £125,000; and he certainly doubted 
the policy of such a course. At the following meeting in July last, it was 
proposed that that sum, large as it was, should be further increased to 
£150,000; and that sum was agreed to, as the maximum of the reserve, not 
with any view of increasing the substantiality and respectability of the bank, 
which were sufficiently established, but as a line of limitation, in order that 
the dividend might not be liable to fluctuate. Now he (Mr. Tite) found to- 
day, with very great satisfaction, that the directors, instead of increasing the 
“rest,” had actually diminished it. In this concession to the views of the 
proprietors, the directors had acted most honourably. It appeared from the 
statements just now made, that the bank was doing a large business, an in- 
creasing, and a useful one. Its operations were extremely successful, and 
the proceedings of the board, now that the matters lately in discussion were 
removed, deserved the entire approbation of the proprietors. The satisfactory 
position of the bank might be illustrated by the fact that the amount depo- 
sited with it during the last year had increased by nearly one million of 
money, and that the increase during the last half-year was £200,000, the 
amount in July last being £6,900,000. This was good proof that the bank 
stood upon a foundation which nothing in the world could shake, not even the 
commercial difficulties the Chairman apprehended. The directors would, of 
course, go on steadily adding to the “‘rest.”” The proprietors ought not, as 
the chairman justly cautioned them, to reckon upon having 12 per cent, 
profits next year, and they must not be disappointed, nor blame the directors 
if they did not get it. He (Mr. Tite) did not wish the price of the shares to 
be raised violently by unfounded expectations. He would ask one or two 
questions. It was well known that “the Old Lady on the opposite side of 
the street” (the Bank of England), had sustained some losses by the failure 
of parties in America, and he should be glad of an assurance that the London 
and Westminster Bank had not been affected by that cause to any extraordi- 
nary amount. i 

he Chairman was happy to say that this bank had experienced no loss 
whatever from the American difficulties, either directly or indirectly. 

In reply to another question, 

The Cicioanes stated stated that it was the practice of the London and 
Westminster Bank to receive simple deposits, in the same manner as such 
business was done by Messrs. Gurney, and in other establishments. The 
motion for passing the report and accounts was then agreed to unanimously, 
and the three gentlemen named therein, as retiring from the board, were re- 
elected as directors. A vote of thanks to the whole board was given for their 
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vigilance and untiring activity ; and a vote of thanks to the principal manager, 
the district managers, and other officers of the several establishments. 

It was suggested that the officers and clerks should be specially rewarded 
by the company in the form of a payment of all their salaries free of income 
tax, as the proprietors received their dividends free of income tax ; but 

The Chairman replied that the directors had thought it better to present 
them all with 10 per cent. upon their salaries ; and nobody could tell what his 
income tax next year would be. 

In answer to the question of a proprietor, it was stated that the cost of the 
new buildingin Holborn would be £19,000, of which £4,000 was already paid. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman ended the proceedings. 





LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of the company of proprietors of this bank 
was held in the board-room of the bank, in Princes-street, on the 18th of 
January, Sir John M’Taggart, Bart., presiding. 

Mr. F. Hewett, the secretary, read the following as the thirty-fifth half- 
yearly report :—‘ The accounts, which the directors have now the gratifica- 
tion of submitting to the shareholders, show that the net profit realised by 
the bank during the six months ending the 3lst of December last, together 
with the sum of £24,695 7s. 3d. carried forward from the 30th of June, 
amounts to £93,680 2s. 8d., which enables the directors to declare a divi- 
dend at the rate of £10 per cent. per annum, and a bonus of £1 1s. 2d. per 
share, leaving a balance of £180 2s. 8d. to the credit of the guarantee fund, 
now amounting to £156,032 10s. 1ld. The seats in the direction, which 
become vacant on the present occasion, are those of Mr. Phillip William 
Flower, Mr. George Holgate Foster, Mr. George Meek, and Mr. George 
Tayler, all of whom have given notice that they are candidates for re-election. 
The dividend and bonus, free from income tax, will be payable on and after 
Friday, the 26th instant.” 


Liabilities and Assets, Dec. 31, 1854. 


Dr. To capital paid up—viz., 60,000 shares at £10 
eacl a ne + 600,000 0 O 
6,161,154 15 1 


ch oe ais 
Amount due by the Bank .. a 
Amount of the Guarantee Fund, 30th of 
June, 1854 ws £153,549 3 6 
Six months’ interest on ditto, 
at £3percent.perannum 32,03 3 9 


155,852 8 
Undivided profit for the last half-year a 24,695 7 
Amount carried to profit and loss account .. 113,425 19 


£7,055,128 10 


y Exchequer-bills, India Bonds, &c. .. -. £729,794 0 8 
Bills discounted, loans, and cash... -. 6,291,609 9 7 
Building, furniture, &c., in 

Princes-street and St. Mil- 
dred’s-court aid .. £25,100 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, ditto in Pall-Mall. 8,625 0 
33,725 0 0 


£7,055,128 10 3 
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Profit and Loss Account for the half-year ending Dec. 31, 1854. 


Dr. To current expenses, proportion of building ex- 
penses, directors’ remuneration, bad debts, 


income-tax, &e. .. a - a £20,759 11 8 
Amount carried to profit and loss, new ac- 

count, being rebate of interest on bills dis- 

counted not yet due : 23,681 12 7 


Amount transferred to the credit of the 
Guarantee Fund, in addition to the above 
amount of £155,852 8s. 3d. os a 180 2 8 

Dividend account for the payment of half 
a-year’s dividend, at the rate of £10 per 
centum per annum upon £600,000, 
amount of paid-up capital upon 60,000 








- shares PA es we ae ‘i 30,000 0 0 
Ditto, for the payment of a bonus of £1 1s, 2d. 
per share oe ‘). “a 63,500 0 0 
£138,121 6 11 
Cr. By balance brought down.. 113,425 19 8 


Undivided profit brought forward from the 
last half-year a i 


24,695 7 3 
£138,121 6 1) 





The adoption of this report, with a resolution, declaring the dividend and 
bonus as therein described, having been moved, Mr. Borrodale said that he 
considered this report the most satisfactory they had ever received. This bank 
was, he believed, one of the most prosperous in London, and every successive 
report of its affairs had been, perhaps with only one exception, more encour- 
aging and more flattering than the report which preceded it; but the present 
report was, he said it emphatically, the best report he had ever seen of any 
joint-stock bank in the kingdom. He (Mr. Borrodale) used to have a hobby 
at these meetings, of asking the directors to restrict their guarantee fund to 
£150,000 a year. The directors had now made it exceed that amount; but 
the impression of the shareholders was, that while the amount of their deposits 
was still largely increasing, it was not desirable to agitate the question any 
further; and he was perfectly satisfied to leave it for the present. He would 
ask, however, since it was notorious that other parties had been losers, to 
some extent, from certain failures, whether this bank had sustained any con- 
siderable loss from the same cause ? 

The Chairman said that gentlemen, with the balance-sheet before them, 
must feel satisfied that there could not have been any large losses from such 
failures during the last half-year, and there had been none since the half- 
year’s account was closed. Indeed, the bank had had fewer bad debts during 
the last half-year than it had before, 

The resolution for approving of the report having been passed unanimously, 
the four gentlemen named in the report, as directors whose term of office now 
expired, were severally re-elected. 

A vote of thanks to the directors was then passed, and acknowledged by the 
Chairman, who promised they would continue their labours to promote the 
shareholders’ interest, and said that he trusted the bank would progress as it 
had done hitherto, and give satisfaction to its customers and the public. 

Thanks were then given to the manager, and briefly acknowledged by him. 
VOL Xv, 9 
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Mr. Somers moved that a bonus of £10 each be presented to all the 
clerks of the establishment, for, he said, when there was so much prosperity in 
the hive, the working bees ought to get some of the honey. _ , 

Several gentlemen objected, however, to any interference with the discre- 
tionary power of the directors, in the internal administration of the bank ; and 
the Chairman stated that it was always their custom on the last board day of 
every year, to consider all the salaries in their establishment, and to award an 
increase of salary wherever it was deserved, and where the circumstances re- 
quired it, The motion was therefore withdrawn. 





NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANKING COMPANY. 


Tue meeting of the shareholders of the North of Scotland Banking Company 
was held in the Banking House, Aberdeen, on the 3rd November, 1854, 
Mr. F. Edmond in the chair, when the following report was adopted :— 

The directors have much pleasure in submitting the following report to the 
shareholders, as the operations of the bank, for the past year, have been more 
prosperous than they could well have anticipated. In the report read at the 
last annual meeting there occurred the following paragraph :—“ Besides the 
large sum of nearly £10,000, as stated above, which will be available from the 
surplus of profits, towards reducing the deficiency on the capital, that de- 
ficiency will be further reduced, by the fortunate issue of some contingencies 
which the directors eould not previously have calculated on. The amount to 
be realised from this source cannot yet be stated with precision; but it is 
confidently hoped it will be such as may enable the directors at no distant 

riod, if not next year, to make the gratifying announcement to the share- 

olders that the fixed capital has been entirely made up.” This announcement 
the directors are now in a position to make. The entire capital of £192,050 
(being 76,820 shares, of £2 10s. per share, in the hands of the public), has 
been made good, while provision is also made for the whole of the bad and 
doubtful debts. All this has been accomplished, independent of the free 
business profits of the year, which amount to £27,157 16s. 4d., being 
£6,572 14s, 10d. greater than the profits of the previous year, In this 
improved condition of affairs, the directors think they are fully warranted in 
declaring a dividend, for. the last half of the year, at the rate of 8 per cent., 
ard in paying, along with it, a bonus of 2 per cent., both free of income-tax. 
It will be recollected that the dividend, for the first half of the year, was at 
the rate of 6 per cent. ; so the whole return on the shares, for the year, will be 
9 per cent. After deducting these payments from the profits, and upwards of 
£2,000 towards the reduction of the cost of the banking house property, 
there will remain a sum of £7,000 to form the nucleus of a new reserved 
fund, which the directors think it would be prudent to increase from year to 
year, as circumstances permit, Fluctuations may be looked for in the progress 
of the bank; and it is not to be expected that those fortunate occurrences 
will be repeated which have enabled the directors to make good the deficient 
capital of the bank at a much earlier period than had been contemplated. 
As the paid-up capital of the bank approaches so nearly to £200,000 (being 
£192,050), the directors are of opinion that it would be an advantage to 
bring it up to that even sum, and keep it fixed there, which may be done by 
giving off, at the market price, as opportunities offer, the 3,180 shares 
necessary to produce the additional £7,950 of capital. It has been thought 
that it might be satisfactory to the shareholders to give a statement, annually, 
of the assets and Jiabilities of the bank, as well as of the appropriation of the 
profits, as is done by many of the joint-stock banks in England; and the 
directors have resolved to adopt that practice. Such a statement is annexed ; 
and, in explanation, the directors only require to mention that the bad and 





ae ae SO ee TC 
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doubtful debts being otherwise provided for, none of them are introduced 
among the assets reported in the statement, which are all considered good 
valid securities, that can be made available. The cost of the banking house 
property, which will now be reduced to £12,000, should be gradually written 
off ; and the May dividend comes out of the surplus profits, 





LIABILITIES, 
Paid-up capital of £2 10s. per share, on 76,820 

shares .. is a ‘is és -. £192,050 0 0 
Due by the bank on current accounts and deposit 

receipts .. os we os ee «» 1,069,130 16 2 
Circulation .. es oe ee ee -. 186,350 0 0 


£1,447,530 16 2 
Surplus profit, being the actual business profit of 


last year.. ee ee ee ee ee 27,157 16 4 
£1,474,688 12 6 


[= 
ASSETS. * 


* Investments in Government and other securities, 

loans on cash credits, and bills discounted, &c., 

balances with other banks, gold and silver coin, 

and notes of other banks he ee .» £1,454,317 5 10 
Banking houses at Aberdeen, Banff, Huntly 

Inverury, Stonehaven, and Aboyne .. ee 14,609 16 8 
Dividend paid last May .. oe oe ve 5,761 10 0 


£1,474,688 12 6 










































* The investments in Government and other securities are estimated 
at the price they stand in the books of the bank, but their 
present market value exceeds that amount, 

Dividends on paid-up capital, viz. :-— 

For half-year ending 31st March last. at 3 per 













cent., already paid .. a ae a £5,761 10 0 

For half-year ending 30th Sept. last, at 4 per 
cent. .. oa ‘x a a a 7,682 0 0 
Bonus of 2 per cent. ad at pr die 3,841 0 0 
Banking houses, to further account of prime cost 2,566 9 8 

Income-tax for preceding year, in addition to tax 
paid on investment interests .. ee oe 306 16 8 
New reserve fund .. ee ee ee ve 7,000 0 0 





£27,157 16 4 
Surplus profit, as above .. oe ee eo £27,157 16 4 



















COLONIAL BANK. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of proprietors of this bank was held on the 
9th of January, at the London Tavera; Mr. C. Marryat in the chair. 

The secretary, Mr. Calvert, read the advertisement convening the meeting, 
and the report, which stated, that the directors begged to lay before the pro- 
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prietors a statement of the assets and debts of the corporation on the 30th of 
June, 1854, and the profits for the half-year ending that day. Debts.—Cir- 
culation, £191,708 17s. 6d.; deposits and other liabilities, £1,093,300 10s. 2d.; 
paid up capital, £500,000; fund to meet bad debts, £ 134,460 12s. 3d.; 
profit, £19,508 13s. 7d.—total, £1,938,978 13s. 6d.  Assets.—Specie, 
£242,594 12s. 4d.; due to the bank in the colonies on bills discounted and 
purchased, including those past due, £707,266 1s. 2d.; due to the bank in 
the colonies on cash credits and current accounts, £118,369 13s. 8d.; due to 
the bank in London on bills remitted, cash at bankers, &c., £862,050 6s. 3d. ; 
bank premises and furniture, in London and the colonies, £8,698 Os. 1d.— 
total, £1,938,978 13s. 6d. Notwithstanding the great depression in the 

rices of West Indian produce, to which the directors had referred in their 
ast report, the managers had conducted the business with so much prudence, 
that the directors were again enabled to announce a progressive increase of 
profits. The directors recommended a dividend of 2 per cent. for the half- 
year, free of income tax. That would require £10,000, leaving a balance of 
£9,508 13s. 7d., to be added to the fund to meet bad debts, which would 
then amount to £143,969 5s. 10d. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that at the last 
meeting he had stated it would be necessary to prepare for serious losses from 
the great depression in West India produce; but, owing to the precautions 
taken, he was glad to say no such losses had been sustained, but on the con- 
trary a better return had been insured. All the branches were in good work- 
ing order, but he regretted that they were about to lose the service of their 
superintendent: that gentleman had returned to London, and he hoped they 
would obtain his assistance in another capacity. Their manager at Trinidad 
was also about to leave, having obtained a better appointment. 

Mr. Pagliano considered that the profits would admit of a larger dividend. 
The original proprietors had not received any for some years. He would also 
wish that the bad debts should appear as a separate item in the accounts. 

The Chairman replied that the directors were most anxious to increase the 
dividend, but they did not think the time was yet come; the other suggestion 
would receive consideration. The report was then adopted, and, on the 
motion of the chairman a dividend of 2 per cent. for the half-year, free of in- 
come tax, was declared. 

The outgoing directors, Messrs. George Hankey, Charles Marryat, and 
John Gurney Hoare, and the retiring auditor, Mr. William Ellice, were re- 
elected. The Chairman moved that Mr. John Bloxam Ellice be elected a 
director, in the room of Mr. James Cavan, resigned ; that Mr. Thomas Henry 
Milner, the company’s late superintendent, be elected a director, in the room 
of Mr. Charles Cane, resigned ; and that Mr. Alexander M‘Gregor be elected 
an auditor, in the room of Mr. Ellice. These gentlemen were unanimously 
elected. Thanks were voted to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 





KNARESBOROUGH AND CLARO BANKING COMPANY. 


THE annual general meeting of the shareholders in the Knaresborough and 
Claro Banking Company was held at Knaresborough, on Wednesday, the 8th 
November. 

Out of the se pe of the year, ending 12th October last, the directors 
declared a dividend of 9 per cent., free of income tax ; and, there being no bad 
debts, the balance, amounting to £2,235, was carried to the credit of the 
reserve fund. 
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UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of this bank was held on the 23rd 
of January, at 38, Old Broad-street, City, to receive the report of the direc- 
tors. Mr. Robert Carter occupied the chair. 

The report was read by Mr. H. W. D. Saunders, the secretary. The 
directors referred therein with much satisfaction to the general progress of the 
bank’s business since the annual meeting in July last. The profits of the 
half-year (of which an account was now presented) had exceeded those of the 
previous six months. The directors had deemed it prudent, however, not only 
to provide, as heretofore, for every item reported “ bad” or “ doubtful’’ in the 
bank’s business, but also to make a much larger deduction than usual, as a 
safeguard against future contingencies. This had been a year of commercial em- 
barrassments in some branches of Australian trade, evidently caused by exces- 
sive shipments of goods from this and other countries, and in a very great degree 
shipments by persons not heretofore engaged in the trade, by which the colonial 
markets had become overstocked; but the directors did not perceive any indi- 
cations of a diminution of the productiveness of the gold fields. Indeed, the new 
discoveries reported to have been made in Victoria, and the additional labour 
devoted to the search for gold, would rather justify the expectation of further 
increase. Under these circumstances, the directors considered the depression 
of trade to be temporary in its nature; and they had much satisfaction in 
bearing testimony to the prudence which during a period of great excitement 
had characterised the operations of the old and respectable customers of the 
bank. The profits of the past half-year, ending at the branches in Australia 
upon the 30th of June, and at the London office upon the 3lst December, 
were £123,049, which, when added to the balance left from last half-year, 
after paying the interest or dividends at midsummer, left an available balance 
at this time of £138,885. The directors now proposed, however, that the 
sum of about £123,000 should be appropriated to the purpose of dividend cr 
interest upon the paid up capital, for the last half-year, being at the rate of 
15 per cent. for the half-year, equal to 30 per cent. per annum on the amount 
of their capital, to be declared payable in London, free of income tax, on the 
13th February, and the remaining balance should go to augment the fund set 
aside for bad debts or any other contingencies, 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets at the Branches on the 30th June, 1854, 
and at the London Office on the 31st December, 1854. 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation. . ee oe ~ om .. £624,276 10 0 
Deposits .. i ee ne os .. 93,857,612 13 10 
Bills payable and other liabilities a .. 894,084 15 7 
Balance of undivided profits 138,885 19 11 


Reserve Fund (invested as per contra) £200,000 
os oe 820,000 


Paid-up capital 





1,020,000 0 0 
£6,034,859 19 4 








STATEMENT OF PROFITS. 
Balance of undivided profits at June, 1854 «+» £147,036 11 3 
To which are now to be added the profits of the 

past half-year, ending at the branches 30th 

June, and at the London office 31st Decem- 

ber, 1854 we os ae ae Ae 123,049 8 8 


£270,085 19 11 
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Deduct amount of interest paid at Midsummer, 
185 ee ee oe a “a = 131,200 0 0 


Balance of undivided profit at this date.. -. £138,885 19 11 


_—_____—— 


ASSETS. 
Specie on hand, and cash 
balances .. ae oe £1,9438.973 16 2 
Bullion .. = Bs 44,638 13 6 


1,987,912 9 

Bank premises and other property . 37:277 3 
6 

0 


Bills receivable, government stock, and other 

securities pe re aa sie .. 3,809,670 
Investment of reserve fund— 

Reduced 3 per cents. (late 3}).. “a + 200,000 


£6,034,859 19 


RESERVE FUND. 
As reported at June, 1854 os oe . £200,000 0 0 


The Chairman said, that although the report and the accounts did not require 
much observation, he might congratulate the company upon the state of its af- 
fairs. This bank, indeed, held a very high position in the colonies, and had almost 
been enabled to pick and choose the accounts it would open at the different 
branches. The report stated truly, that the excitement which had been intro- 
duced into the Australian trade, during the last year or two, had not affected 
this bank to any appreciable degree ; and the old and respectable customers 
of this bank, most of whom, he believed, had been increasing their wealth 
during that time, were not very likely to lose it by any future revolutions in 
business that might take place. Nevertheless, it must be obvious that trans- 
actions so extensive as those of this company could not be carried on without 
being liable to some contingencies; and therefore, continuing the course they 
had always taken, the directors, upon this occasion, before they announced the 
sum of £123,000 as the profits of the last half-year, deducted a certain sum, 
and a much larger sum than usual, to form the fund set aside for contingen- 
cies, which fund, they were satisfied, would be more than sufficient to answer 
any claims that were likely to be brought against them, and provide for any 
losses, direct or indirect, to which they might be subjected. To show that the 
directors had generally exercised the same prudent forethought in this respect, 
he would state that, at this time last year, they thought it sufficient to keep 
apart the sum ef £19,000 for such contingencies, and that all the claims 
which had been written off as bad or doubtful amounted, against that account, 
to only £12,000, leaving upwards of £7,000 to the credit of that fund; and 
the addition now made to it, by the sum deducted from the last half-year’s 
profits, before the present dividend was estimated, placed no less than 
£50,000 in the hands of the directors, to meet any losses which the bank might 
incur. 

Mr. Joseph Brown asked for some further explanation, from which it ap- 
peared that, in addition to the £50,000 of which the chairman spoke, there 
was a balance of £16,000 left after paying the Midsummer dividend; the 
payment of that dividend, at #4 per share, having consumed £131,200 out 
of the profits of the half-year ending in June last, which were £147,036; so 
that the directors now had really a fund of £66,000 in hand, to meet any bad 
debts or other casualties. 
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Mr. Cummings, one of the directors, said that the directors would, if pos- 
sible, make it a principle in future dealing with their half-yearly profits, to 
declare the dividends without trenching upon the limit of £50,000 set apart 
for contingencies; he had stated on a former occasion that such would be 
their course. 

The Chairman said a little more upon some particulars in the last half-year’s 
account, There was the item of £7,000 for additional buildings and enlarge- 
ment of premises, That was rendered necessary by the extension of their 
business; but he was assured that those premises might be sold for consider- 
ably more than they had cost, and if they had now to be built for the use of 
this bank, they would cost double that sum. 

A proprietor suggested that the buildings occupied by the branch establish- 
ments in Australia ought to be, without any extravagance, at least as attrac- 
- as those of rival banks in the colony, which were now fitted up in a splendid 
style. 

The Chairman answered, that he believed the premises occupied by this 
bank in Australia were substantial and respectable buildings. He mentioned 
one fact of a very favourable character. Some years ago the bank had a 
rather heavy bad debt, and they were obliged to take certain property as the 
only security they could get for it, and try to recover the debt by the income 
from that property ; but since that time the whole of that debt had been paid 
off with interest, and the property itself now remained in the hands of the 
bank unrealised, and was valued by different parties variously at from £15,000 
to £30,000, which would come in some day or other to meet any demands on 
the bank or to augment the dividends. 

After some other conversation, a resolution was passed declaring the half- 
year’s dividend at the rate of £3 15s. per share; and another resolution 
having been agreed to, electing Mr. William Fletcher, late colonial inspector of 
this bank (but now residing in England), to be a director in the place of Mr. 
Benjamin Lindo, deceased, the proceedings ended with the usual vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and the Board. 








Communications. 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


PRODUCTION OF PROBATE. 


Srz,—Will you kindly inform me, in your next number, whether a banker 
is borne out by the law in demanding probate of a will, before paying the 
cheques of the executors of a deceased depositor ? 


I an, sir, your obedient servant, 
January 18th, 1855. A Country Banker. 


[This subject has been discussed at page 49 of vol. xiv. of The Banker’s 
Magazine. e point is not settled, but we think it would be decided that 
a banker can demand to see the probate. In cases of any amount, or where 
any suspicion is entertained, we think he ought to do so. The risk of having 
to pay a small sum for costs is all the banker need fear if the point were 
decided against him. We believe it is the practice of bankers to require the 
production of the probate, and that the executors seldom object to such & 
reasonable requisition. ] 
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TITHE COMMUTATION AVERAGES. 


Sir,—As your readers may feel anxious to know the result of the corn 
averages for the seven years to Christmas last, published in the London 
Gazette of the 5th inst., viz. :— 

Wheat .. ee ne .» 6s. 03d. per imperial bushel, 

Barley .. - a oo Oh. gaa. ditto 

Oats... ee we -. 28. 6d. ditto 
I beg to state, for their information, that each £100 of tithe rentcharge will, 
for the year 1855, amount to £89 15s. 83d. which is a reduction of 
£1 3s. 84d. from last year’s value. 

The following statement from my “ Annual Tithe Commutation Tables” 
will show the worth of £100 of tithe rentcharge for each'year since the pass- 
ing of the Tithe Commutation Act—viz. :— 

For the year 1837 .. i Aa ei .. £98 1: 
ae 97 
1839 .. = : 3 is 95 

1840 .. bce a . 98 

1841 oe oe oe ° 102 
1842... oe ae ne pa 105 

1843 .. ee ae ee a 105 
1844... ws a oe . 104 
1845... os -" ea és 103 

1846 si ws . 102 

1847 oe ee - 99 

1848 = ; oe 102 

1849 .. oe we o : 100 
1850. ar ia sis ve 98 

1851 .. pas wa 96 11 

1852 .. Sa ; 7 a 93 16 

1853 .. ‘i ae ws at 91 13 

1854 és és e? a 90 19 

1855 oe oe 89 15 


— 
Co = CONSIST Co bo OH bo Ors Oo 


— a 


~ 
nn 


19)1,878 14 61 
General average for 19 years, . iis a o £9817 73 
I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Cuarues M. WItuicu, 


Actuary University Life-office. 
25, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, Jan. 8. 





THE TRANSMISSION OF CHEQUES AND BANK NOTES. 


Sim,—Pray draw the attention of bankers to the inconsiderate practice 
of neg cheques and bank notes to each other, enclosed merely in 
énvelopes, with printed directions and particulars on the inside, which, in 
almost every instance, are legible from the out. 

It is notorious that post-oflice clerks are underpaid, and circumstances 
—_ induce a departure from honesty when these frequent temptations are 
before them. 


PRECAUTION. 
Durham, January 13th, 1855. 
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BANKER’S DUTY ON PRESENTMENT OF FORGED NOTES. 


Srr,—In consequence of the recent discovery of a forgery of the notes of 
the York Bank, many speculations have been current in this district as to 
the duty of a banker when any such spurious notes are presented to him ; 
and I address myself to you on the subject, in the hope that in the next 
number of your Journal you will kindly give your opinion regarding it. 

When a forged note is presented by an entire stranger, is a banker justi- 
fied and legally entitled to retain it, even without the consent of the part 
presenting it, and immediately to intimate his having done so to the ban 
whose issue it purports to be? When such a note is presented by a regu- 
lar and respectable customer, should a banker be satisfied with declining to 
cash it, and hand it back to the customer, or, in this case also, would you 
advise him to keep possession of the note, and intimate as above ? 


I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
Yorkshire, 20th January, 1855. Inquirer. 


[We think the banker is justified in detaining a forged note by whomsoever 
presented. It would be prudent to have a written request from the banker 
whose name is forged to detain the note, and it would also be advisable to 
take some steps (if circumstaaces adinit of any being taken) to ascertain that 
the notes presented are really forgeries. ] 





LETTER OF CREDIT FOR CHEQUES AFTERWARDS 
DISHONOURED. 


Sir,—We are frequently applied to by commercial travellers to furnish 
them with post-bills or letters of credit in favour of their principals resident 
in distant towns; the consideration, therefore, being generally composed 
either solely or chiefly of cheques received by the travellers from their 
customers. 

I annex a copy of the post-bill used by us, which you will see is payable 

— days after date. Supposing that any of these cheques are dis- 
honoured before our bill arrives at maturity, can we revoke the latter or 
refuse to cash it, and what steps ought we to take to protect ourselves ? 

Yours obediently, 
18th January, 1855. D. N. C. 
X Banking Company Post Bill, 
X lst January, 1855. 
————Days after date, pay to the order of John Smith, one hundred 
pounds, value received. 
For the X Banking Company, 

To the Bank, London. D. N. C., Manager. 

[If John Smith has indorsed the letter of credit to third parties, the kank 
must pay it. If not indorsed, the bank can stop the amount of any of the 
dishonoured cheques. If the bank should be compelled to pay the whole of 
the letter of credit after some of the cheques have deen dishonoured, it must 
look to the parties to the cheques, and to John Smith for the amount of such 
dishonoured cheques. The sate way for the bank to act is, not to grant the 
letter of credit until the cheques are cashed. ] 





AS TO THE STAMPING OF CHEQUES. 
Sir,—“ A Subscriber,” in illustration of his previous remarks, argues, in 
your last, that because (par example) a Liverpool merchant carries home 
with him unstamped cheques received in Manchester (drawn on a banker 
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there), and sends his clerk thither next day to “ collect” them, he (the mer- 
chant) is entitled, if he chooses, to have those cheques negotiated by his 
banker in Liverpool without being stamped. 

The words in section 7 of the Stamp Act, to which a penalty of £50 is 
referable, are “or in any manner NEGOTIATE or circulate” an unstamped 
cheque at a distance beyond fifteen miles from the bank on which the cheque 
is drawn, 

By offering an unstamped cheque to a banker at a place beyond fifteen 
miles, “ A Subscriber” will surely admit that he designs then to circulate the 
cheque, and that when the banker receives it from him, it is for the purpose 
of negotiation and payment. A cheque is held to be in circulation until it is 
finally paid by the banker on whom it is drawn, or until it is cancelled. 

It would seem to be necessary that I should explain to your “ Subscriber” 
when and for what purpose I question my customers, with respect to distant 
cheques which they may present to me, in order to assure him that I do no- 
thing unusual, or exhibit undue interference with others’ affairs. My ques- 
tions are confined solely to those who bring unstamped cheques to my office, 
and are put for the purpose of ascertaining who is the proper party to affix 
the requisite stamp; if I find that the holder of the cheque is the party actually 
seeking to circulate it beyond the prescribed limit—that is to say, if he has 
obtained it within the fifteen miles, and brought it across the line; then, in 
terms of section 8 of the act, I cause him to affix an adhesive stamp and 
cancel it. But if I ascertain from him that he received it by post, or from 
any one at a place distant beyond the fifteen miles, I require him to get the 
person who so sent or who so delivered it to him, to affix and cancel the 
stamp, otherwise I decline to negotiate it. This I hold to be the interpre- 
tation of the Act. 

Further, if a banker resident beyond fifteen miles from my office, were to 
send me “for collection” one of my own customer’s cheques unstamped (a 
very aprage circumstance, however), I would return it whe stamped by the 
person en whom the onus to do so legally rested. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Northumberland, 19th January, 1855. Op Sracsr. 





DEPOSIT RECEIPTS. 


S1rr,— Will you have the goodness to inform me if a banker is by law 
permitted to allow his shop receipts to be circulated as cheques ? 
Yours obliged, 
18th December, 1854. Youne Sraczr. 


[We presume deposit receipts are meant in this question, and they are 
certainly not allowed by law to be circulated.] 








Potes of the Month. 


CurrosiT1es OF Monzy Maxinc.—One bank, it is said, entirely disregards the 
advantage of uncut or natural edges, and has its paper prepared in large sheets, 
with many notes-on a sheet, neither have the notes any counterpart, Another bank 
pays excessive regard to counterparts, every note being a separate sheet, with coun- 
terfoils at each end. The documents issued by another large foreign establish- 
ment have three counterparts; but as, to save trouble to the officials, the documents 
are severed from all the counterparts before they leave the printer, the security from 
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this source is rather questionable. In some of the South American States, so great 
is the issue of paper money, that the government note is worth less than one-tenth 
of its theoretical value. It would appear that, as the cash value of these paper- 
moneys decreases, the issue is extended; and so it will go on until the cost of paper 
and the printing will equal the sum which can be obtained for the finished docu- 
ment, and then a general repudiation of all old notes, and a re-issue, will be the 
only course left. Instances could be given of an improved style of document tend- 
ing to raise the shares of the company adopting the improvement, A few words 
in an act of Parliament sometimes causes great changes. After expending a large 
sum in erecting the beautiful and ingenious machinery devised by the late Mr. 
Cowper for printing one-pound notes, and working off some millions, the whole 
was rendered nugatory by the legislature decreeing the non-issue of the notes. 
Not very long since, a shopkeeper advertised a £5 note and a dress for a few shil- 
lings. The bankers issuing the note had failed, and, there being no assets, their 
paper suddenly decreased in value from pounds to pence. A correspondent of one 
of the daily papers informed us, two or three years ago, that the revolutionary party 
in Italy issued paper money redeemable in happier times, and that the paper so 
issued was more readily accepted by the peasantry than the paper of the Italian 
governments, Pitt found that money is one of the most important sinews of 
war: Kossuth the same—and we are informed that he carried with him his bank- 
note apparatus until the last moment, While on this subject, a practice may be men- 
tioned which now strikes one as very curious, but which old colonists of New 
South Wales will recollect was adopted by the government to retain dollars in the 
colony, viz., to stamp a piece out of the centre, thus rendering the coin useless in 
any other country. The central portion was tender for a quarter-dollar, or 1s. 1d. ; 
and the ring pieces, called ring dollars, were valued at 3s, 3d., the whole dollar 
being worth 4s. 4d. Whatachange a few years have brought about in this respect! 


German Parer Money.—The following classes and amounts of paper money are 
immediately affected by the recent act for limiting the circulation of paper currency 
in Prussia : Kingdom of Saxony, state paper 5,200,000 rixd,; notes of the Leipsic- 
Dresden Railway, 500,000 rixd.; notes of the Bauzen Bank, 500,000 rixd.; notes of 
the Chemnitz Bank, 300,000 rixd.; Kingdom of Hanover, paper money of the City 
of Hanover, 200,000 rixd.; Electoral Hesse, state paper money, 2 millions of rixd.; 
notes of the Cassel Commercial Bank, 200,000 rixd.; Saxe Weimar, state paper 
money, 600,000 rixd.; Brunswick, notes of the Discount Bank, 300,000 rixd.; Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, state paper, 600,000 rixd.; Saxe Meiningen, state paper, 600,000 
rixd.; Saxe Altenburg, ditto, 500,000 rixd.; Anhalt, ditto, 1,800,000 rixd.; notes 
of the Dessau Bank, 1,500,0(. rix’1.; notes of the Bernburg Keethener Railway, 
700,000 rixd.; Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, state paper, 200,000 rixd.; Reuss, 
ditto, 300,000 rixd. This measure, however, does not affect the notes of the 
Leipsic, Brunswick, and Weimar Banks, which amount to more than 10 millions of 
rix dollars. 


Forcrp Bank Notes.—Some forged bank notes, executed with unusual skill, have 
lately been presented at the Bank of England, having reached this country among 
remittances from Marseilles. They consist of £5’s, £10’s, and £20’s, and the total 
amount from various sources brought to the Bank thus far is about £200. Those 
of £5 each are dated Feb. 2, 1854, signed “J. Ferraby;” those of £10, London, 
July 5, 1854, signed “J. Ferraby;” and those of £20, Manchester, Jan. 22, 1853, 
signed “J. Williams.” Most probably they have been manufactured entirely on the 
continent, with the view of being negotiated among the various money changers, and 
have not yet, in any instance, been passed in this country; but, as the criminals have 
gone to great expense in having paper manufactured with the proper watermarks for 
each denomination of note, they have doubtless reckoned on an extensive circulation 
of them, and the public should therefore be upon their guard. Although, on the whole, 
these forgeries are remarkably complete, they can be detected by an examination of 
their numbers, the several figures of which these are composed being of very inferior 
execution. 
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A New York Derautrer Squaring Ur.—The New York Evening Post 
narrates a singular circumstance. A cashier of a bank not a hundred miles from 
Wall-stzeet, found his funds 200,000 dollars short, at a time when his accounts were 
about to be examined. He consulted an attorney friend, who discovered that he 
had no property available to convert into cash to cover the deficit, and advised him 
to take 200,000 dollars more ; then, when the discovery took place, he would have 
something to negotiate with the directors, and induce them to refrain from a public 
exposé. The cashier took the advice—and the money. The discovery occurred ; 
he compromised with them for 100,000 dollars, and neither the stockholders nor 
the public knew anything about the matter. -Resigning his situation, he lived, re- 
spected by all, on the rest of the money, 


Discovery or Sitver.—Intelligence has been received from Copiapo, by the 
steamer Magdalena, of an extraordinary discovery alleged to have made in the 
neighbourhood of a place called Chanoccillo, one of the rich silver districts in that 
part of Chili, Some poor wood-cutters, it is said, were engaged in cutting and 
collecting wood on the hills, when the axe of one of them struck something hard, 
and, as the substance had a softer sound than a stone, he cleared away the rubbish 
to ascertain what it was, and found a vein of nearly solid silver, Along with his 
companions, he continued the examination, and ascertained that there were four 
veins, all distinct and large. The consequence was, that the city was almost de- 
serted, several thousand miners, rich and poor, having congregated upon the spot; 
and, as these had already remained several days, no doubt was felt that the value 
of the discovery had been confirmed. 


AvsTRALIAN Mart Service.—Upon the plea that a number of ships taken from 
them by the Government renders it necessary to recall the comparatively unimport- 
ant ones used as the link between Singapore and Sydney, the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company have been allowed to discontinue a service which, although only 
performed every alternate month, constituted the last remaining means of rapid 
communication upon which the merchants and manufacturers on this side and the 
importers in the colony could absolutely rely. The trade to and from Australia 
amounts annually to nearly £30,000,000 sterling, and, by the contemplated step, 
this is to be thrown into suspense, and, as regards individual interests, constantly 
into jeopardy, for the sake of calling into other uses a couple of moderate-sized and 
not particularly fast steamers. That every sacrifice required by the war should be 
cheerfully borne, is admitted on all sides, but it is only by the prosperity of our 
commerce that the necessary burdens can be met, while it must also be seen that the 
present is the wrong moment to cut off the means of quick intelligence from the 
only seas still liable to be visited by Russian cruisers, or to disregard the feelings of 
the colonists, already annoyed at the dilatoriness and mismanagement which have 
thus far characterized the history of their postal relations, It is correctly urged 
that the Peninsular and Oriental Company cannot be reproached for seeking to 
escape from a portion of their contract which has always been unprofitable to them; 
but, from the limited extent of the service, the money part of the question was so 
wholly insignificant compared with the interests involved, that there could have 
been little need for hesitation in bringing the allowance to a remunerative point, if 
they could fairly show themselves entitled to such consideration. As it is, the 
Government have deprived the mercantile community of the results of the bounty 
system in this case, at the only moment, perhaps, when all persons would agree 
that benefit was to be derived from it. 


Tue Winpine-vr Act anp THE Royat Bank or Avstratia.—The Roya 
Bank of Australia has been for some time, under the Joint-stock Companies Winding- 
up Act, in the hands of an official manager, in the Court of Chancery. Much severe 
pressure has been felt by some of the shareholders, in consequence of the dispropor- 
tionately large amount of the funds levied from certain of the “ contributories.” In 
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a case where a party had been absent for many years in Australia, and had just 
returned to this country, a contribution of no less than £10,000 was demanded from 
him under the Joint-stock Companies Winding-up Act. The suddenness and 
magnitude of the demand forced the unfortunate shareholder into bankruptcy. Mr. 
Denton, from the office of Messrs. Freshfield, solicitors to the Bank of England, 
stated, in substance, the above circumstances, and then applied that he might be 
allowed by the Commissioner to inspect the “proceedings” under the petition against 
this individual. He trusted the peculiar hardship of the case would induce the 
Court to accede to this application, notwithstanding the “rules and orders in 
bankruptcy, 1852.” Mr. Commissioner Fane, without adverting to the particular 
case, was of opinion that the application ought to be acceded to. He disapproved 
entirely of many of those rules and orders, which were, in many instances, opposed 
to his views, and which had not received his signature. Mr. Denton’s object, of 
course, was to annul the adjudication. 


ed 
ar ee 


Monetarp Entelligenee. 


REVIEW OF THE MONEY MARKET FOR THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY, 1855. 


ALTHOUGH it was expected that the new year would open with more satis- 
factory prospects for business, they have not yet been realised, and it really 
seems doubtful whether, in the existing position of affairs, any immediate 
amendment will take place. The unfavourable accounts with regard to the 
state of the troops in the Crimea, the recurrence of mercantile suspensions, and 
the dissensions in the Ministry, have all, more or less, created an unsettled 
feeling ; and some little time will have to elapse before the confidence necessary 
to restore the order of things can be established. The course of trade, dis- 
couraging as it has been in connection with Australia and America, has also 
had to encounter the banetul influence of the war, which is experienced in all 
channels; and the general complaint of comparative stagnation, re-echoed in 
every quarter, unfortunately certifies to the severity of the change. The 
resignation of Lord John Russell is the last public event which has contributed 
to augment the prevailing unhealthy excitement; and the fate of the Cabinet 
now having been sealed by the vote of the House of Commons, the future is 
pregnant with probabilities that few would have the courage to attempt to divine. 
There has been less stringency in the actual condition of the money market 
than there was reason to anticipate. The free current of accommodation has 
occasionally been checked, through the alarm aroused by the successive failure 
of old and respectable establishments; but no total withdrawal of assistance 
has been announced, such as has frequently occurred in the phases of former 
panics. The payments of the deposit on the French loan, the final instalment 
due on the last-issued million of Turkish, and the large calls on the East India, 
Madras, and Great Indiau Peninsular Railway Company, have caused the 
demand to he more than ordinarily extensive ; but there has, nevertheless, been 
no absolute pressure which has warranted the rate on first-class paper bein 

carried above 5 and 5} per cent. The successful negotiation of the Frenc 

loan, and the immediate release of the 10 per cent. required on English sub- 
scriptions, have naturally had a favourable influence, and greater easiness is 
now apparent; but it is, nevertheless, quite certain that, for the moment, any 
material reduction in the terms for discount cannot be looked for. In Lombard 


Street, the latest quotation is 5 per cent., and the allowance for deposits ranges 
from 4} to 44 per cent, 
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The English Stock market has suffered some fluctuation, but prices have 
recovered in a degree from the latest depression occasioned by the debates in 
Parliament, and the secession of the President of the Council from the Govern- 
ment. Consols from 91% to 4 wert up to 92%, subsequently dropped to 903, 
and are, at the latest instant; 914 to j. 

In foreign securities and railway shares there has been about an equal extent 
of variation. Russian is firmer, the presumed prospect of a peace having 
caused purchasers ; so that the 5 per cents. have again reached par. Spanish 
has been heavy, at a decline, the unsettled state of the country causing fears of 
a general insurrection. The traffic on our principal railways continues favour- 
able for the season of the year; and until the dividends shall have been finally 
declared it is not likely that heavy sales will be pressed. 

The dividends on joint-stock bank shares being highly encouraging, the re- 
spective quotations have been well supported. 

The. produce markets have been quiet, with a limited amount of business : 
but prices, considering the prevalence of commercial embarrassment, have 
hitherto exhibited firmness. 





Price on to Price on 
December 28. Highest. * \January 27. 





ENnGLisu Funps. 
Consols .. oe es .. | 9Ftos | 923 


ex div. 


Exchequer bills’ average .. .. | 58.to7s. | 7s, pm. 
pm. 








Fore1Gn Stocks. 


Brazilian .. ee oe 
Buenos Ayres ee ve 
Chilian ee ee ee 
Dutch ee ee oe 
Mexican... ee ee 
Peruvian, 43 per cent. ee 
Portuguese, 4 percent. .. 
Russian ee ee 
Spanish ve 7 


na 
bIISetil 


SY) 


Raritway SHARES. 


Brighton ee 
Caledonian .. 
Eastern Counties 
Great Northern 
Great Western sn 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 
London and North Western. . 
Midland 7" was 
North Staffordshire . ia 
South Eastern ae oe 
South Western ee *s 
York, Newcastle and Berwick 
York and North Midland .. 
East Indian .. oe ee 
Northern of France .. ie 





+ 
. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Tue state of the weather has been favourable for general agricultural operations. 
The late frosts have cleared the ground, and brought it into a very satisfactory 
condition. From all quarters the accounts of the crops are encouraging, and 
the progress made is universally admitted to afford promise of good crops. 
In the meanwhile, prices in Mark Lane are principally affected by the supply. 
The reports of an arrangement of a peace, when they were first announced, 
caused a decline of from 4s. to 6s. per quarter; but a recovery has since 
occurred, though not to the extent of that depreciation. The stocks of wheat 
are considered to be short; and, as the arrivals of foreign have not been 
abundant, quotations on the average have been well maintained. An opinion 
is current that, unless the Emperor of Russia should despair the consequences 
of the Austrian alliance, and suddenly seek to come to amicable terms with the 
Western Powers, no material fall is likely for the present to take place, 


Tux Gazette returns for England and Wales have been— 


Co nding 
Week Wheat. Weekly Six Weeks’ i 


Six Weeks 
ended Qrs. sold. —— Average. Last Year. 
8. ° 8 d, 


1854. 5 ¥ a 4 
Dec. 93...... 118,798 .. 724... 73 1s . Fi 
30...... 111,968 .. 73 9 .. 734... . 7 


Jen. 6...... 90,641 .. 74 3... 78 - a 
ewes Se un ee oe ‘is a a 
~~; nn Sew ee 2 fee a 


The importations since the harvest of 1854 have been— 
Wheat. Other grain, Total. 
Qrs. Qrs, Qrs. 
Twenty-one weeks ended 13th Dec... 543,016 965,884 1,508,900 
Five weeks ended 17th Jan. ......+. 166,170 201,885 368,055 





709,186 1,167,769 1,876,955 
And the weekly averages have been— 
Twenty-one weeks ended 13th Dec... 25,000 46,000 71,000 
Five weeks ended 17th Jan. ...... 33,000 40,000 73,000 





More 8,000 Less 6,000 More 2,000 


——— 





EAST INDIA REMITTANCES, 
AMOUNT OF BILLS DRAWN FOR, 


Bengal .. £412,268 12 8 

From the 26th December to the 8th January { Maia + 51,396 9 10 
Bombay.. 1,061 5 0 

From the 9th J the 24th J Mages. 19119011 & 
rom the 9th January to the 24t aouny «| ras .. 121, 1 8 
Bombay .. 41,633 6 8 

#£),297,130 7 11 
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THE STATE OF TRADE. 


TueEre has not been much activity in the manufacturing districts, and the 
several failures have tended to produce a feeling of gloom in most departments. 
This has, latterly, been increased by the instability of the Government, and the 
apprehension that the war may be further protracted. The advices from 
Australia and America still operate as a check to a revival in the demand for 
export, 








MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Dec. 29..—New French loan announced for £20,000,000 sterling, subscriptions 
to be received by open tender. 

Jan. 3.—Messrs. Baring Brothers and Messrs. Rothschild open subscriptions for 
the French loan. 

3.-—Failure of Messrs. Morewood and Rogers, in the iron trade.—Liabilities 
about £180,000. 

10.—Notification of a strict blockade of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof 
from and after the 1st February. 

10.—Suspension of Messrs. Abbott, Nottingham and Co., in the shawl trade. 

12.—Failure of Messrs. M. Hetherington and Co., in the American trade. 

16.—Suspension of Messrs. Aubertin Brothers, gencral merchants, and bank- 
ruptcy of Messrs. Krohn Brothers, general merchants. 

17.—Failure of Messrs, Lonergan and Co., in the Spanish and West India trade. 

17.—Stoppage of Messrs. Rogers, Lowrey, Holyland and Co., of Watling Street, 
warehousemen. 

18.—Announcement of the failures of Messrs. Wadsworth and Sheldon, bankers, 
New York; Mr. Matthews, in the provision trade, New York; Messrs. Brander and 
M’Kenna, in the cotton trade, New Orleans; and Messrs. Seagrave and Steeve, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

19.—Suspension of Messrs. Home, Eager and Co., in the Cape of Good Hope 
and Australian trade. Liabilitics said to be about £130,000. 

19.—Failure of Messrs. Turiff and Sharp, in the iron trade, New Cumnock. 

23.—Re-assembling of Parliament after the Christmas recess. 

24.—-Announcement of the failures of Messrs. Belcher Brothers, sugar refiners. St. 
Louis, liabilities about 400,000; also of Mr. W. G. Ray and Messrs. Foster and 
Stephenson, produce brokers, New York, and Messrs. A. G. Farwell and Co., Bos- 
ton, their agents. 

24.—Messrs. Millers and Thompson, of Liverpool, ship owners, and brokers, 
suspend payment. Messrs. Spence and Co.,in the iron trade, also of the same town, 
represented to be in difficulties. 

24,—Intelligence received of the suspensions of Messrs. Horn and Sergeant, Messrs, 
Hele and Co., General Lorimer and Messrs. Howard, Smith and Co., all bankers, 
at Detroit. 

24,—Suspension of Messrs. Capron and Lathrop, manufacturers, Connecticut. 

24.—Resignation of Lord John Russell as President of the Council. 

Messrs. Boyd, Lawson and Co., of the iron trade, Glasgow, stated to have failed. 

29.—The defeat of the Ministry, on Mr. Roebuck’s motion, by a majority of 157. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications and reviews stand over until next number. All letters, except 
they involve important points, should be sent by the 20th of the month. 

—— have an article prepared on the subject, which will shortly be 
inserte 

Brancn Manacer (Stafford).—The financial measures of the Government will depend 
upon a reconstruction of the cabinet. 

L. 8. D.—The investment is evidently a doubtful one. A committee have been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the affairs of the commission, as will be seen by the reports in the 
daily papers. 





